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PAST HISTORIANS AND PRESENT HISTORY 
IN CANADA! 


[% the course of the past four centuries, Canada has experi- 

enced three distinct periods: the Indian, the French, and the 
British. Along this retrospective route many stages can be 
signalized simply by headings which sufficiently describe them: 
exploration, colonization, fur trade, and warfare; growth of 
population, and agriculture; military conquest, and the arrival of 
the Loyalists; constitutional strife, commercial expansion, and 
Confederation; economic and demographic progression, national 
evolution, and international independence within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Now, by singular good fortune, this history of an arresting 
past possesses archives which are practically complete, permitting 
us fully to relate, with its many episodes, the slow evolution of a 
feudal colony into an international state. With the material of 
the great Canadian achievements so complete, what have his- 
torians done and what have they left behind for us to read and 
use? It is the purpose of the present paper to supply a partial 
answer to this query by briefly surveying the field of general 
histories. 

Canadian historiography goes back very far—nearly as far as 
our past itself. Indeed, the date could be placed at 1557 with 
Les Singularitez de la France antarctique by André Thevet, who 
had known Cartier himself. These opening chapters of the 
history of Canada, soon translated into English, are naturally 
but short descriptions of the country touched up with some 
exaggeration. 

As early as 1609, scarcely five years after the founding of 
Acadia, Marc Lescarbot published in Paris L’Htstoire de la 

1This paper by Dr. Gustave Lanctot, the Dominion Archivist, was read as his 


eee address at the last meeting of the Canadian Historical Association. Its 
rench version is being published in the Report of the Association for 1941. 
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Nouvelle France. It is a work of important documentary wealth, 
indispensable for the early period, in which the witness of the 
events is also a keen observer with practical and far-reaching 
ideas. And it is a real history, for the author wrote as a pro- 
fessional historian, quoting his sources of information and sub- 
mitting them to a judicious criticism; and he wielded his pen 
with ease, precision, and vigour. 

These early attempts were followed by two compilations. The 
first in Dutch, by Jean de Laet in 1625 and translated into French 
in 1640, contains a considerable section on New France. The 
second, Historia Canadensis, by Father du Creux, published in 
Latin, in 1664, is purely a summary of the Jesuit Relations, with 
additional information furnished by missionaries returned from 
Canada. Under probable date of 1699, we come across another 
compilation much more complete, with the endless title of: 
Mercure de la Nouvelle France ou Abrégé de tout ce qui s’y est passé 
depuis que les Frangais l’ont découverte. 

The first book measuring up to its title is Histoire de l’ Amérique 
septentrionale, by Bacqueville de la Potherie, which goes as far 
as 1701, but did not come off the press until 1716. While rather 
vague in dealing with the past, it is much more substantial when 
describing contemporary events, because the author, a military 
officer, spent several years in Canada. It may be noted that he 
preceded Charlevoix and Hubert Howe Bancroft in gathering 
from the old settlers and Indian chiefs all the information he 
could find. 

Finally, in 1744, in Histoire et description générale de la Nouvelle- 
France with Journal historique fait par ordre du roi dans l’ Amérique 
septentrionale, Father Charlevoix presented to the public the first 
book which was a real history. Stopping at 1725, it forms a work 
remarkable in documentation and technique, for they even merit 
the praise of modern criticism. Charlevoix made full use of 
previous publications and official manuscript sources, and gave 
a critical bibliography of his material. Devoting perhaps too 
much space and importance to the religious life of the colony, 
Histoire de la Nouvelle France remains the best piece of work of 
the French régime, and fully merits for its author the title of 
“Founder of Canadian History.”’ 

A year after the publication of Charlevoix, the War of the 
Austrian Succession broke out and the field of Canadian history 
lay fallow for nearly half a century with the exception of two 
publications of secondary quality. The first, A Geographical 
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History of Nova Scotia, appeared anonymously in London, in 1749. 
It deserves to be mentioned because it is the first history of 
Canada in English. Using Charlevoix extensively, it contains 
documentary additions and some modest observations of the 
author. The second carries the general title: The Natural and 
Civil History of the French Dominions in North and South America. 
Printed in London, in 1760, by Thomas Jeffreys, its first part 
relates entirely to Canada. It is a compilation largely devoted to 
a description of the country and Indian customs. Its _ historical 
part is limited almost solely to the Anglo-French wars. 

For the next forty years, the Canadian people were too busy 
making history to write it. It was not until 1804 that the chain 
of the narrative was resumed. Again it was London that provided 
the new link: The History of Canada from its First Discovery, from 
the pen of George Heriot. The intention of the author was higher 
than the execution, for Heriot almost exclusively summarized 
Charlevoix and Lahontan and did not proceed any further. Left 
to his own resources, he gave up the task and the second volume 
was not even written. 

It is fitting, no doubt, to mention the first important book 
on the Maritime Provinces: An Account of Prince Edward Island, 
published in London in 1806 by John Stewart, who was a member 
and President of the provincial Legislature. This geographical, 
economic, and historical treatise presents abundant documented 
material in an interesting way. 

In Lower Canada William Smith continued the historical 
movement with History of Canada, in two volumes, which covers 
the period prior to the Constitutional Act. Though bearing the 
imprint of 1815 it was not issued until 1826. Up to 1725, it is 
only a summary of Charlevoix with additional information. From 
1725 to the Seven Years’ War the narrative is but an outline— 
thirty pages for thirty years—but it becomes more comprehensive 
for that war. After the Conquest, the text consists mainly of the 
lengthy reproduction of numerous documents, but it must be 
noted that Smith’s book is the first Canadian history written 
and printed in Canada. 

In 1829 Nova Scotia entered the historical field with the 
publication in Halifax of Thomas Chandler Haliburton’s An 
Historical and Statistical Account of Nova Scotia. Though reduced 
to a chronological summary after 1763, it is commendable for a 
sound knowledge of earlier French and English printed material 
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and for a documentation as substantial as was possible at that 
period. It is a contribution of excellent quality. 

In 1832 Joseph Perrault achieved the double distinction of 
being the first French Canadian, and the first Canadian-born 
author to write a history of the country. His work, Abrégé de 
l'histoire du Canada, was a modest beginning, since it was primarily 
a text-book. Nevertheless it merits attention, because for the 
years from 1791 to 1836, which had been hitherto unexplored, 
the author was an eye-witness. Finally, the text contains numerous 
documentary items of interest, making it something more than a 
school-book. 

Still, the title of first Canadian historian of the French language 
must be reserved for Michel Bibaud. In 1837 appeared his 
Histoire du Canada. It contains nothing new, but the author 
was a personal observer for the period between 1800 and 1837. 
Careless in his criticism, generous in his borrowing, he lacked 
precision and flexibility, but his conscientious effort is not without 
merit. 

Then in 1845, Canadian readers greeted, in Francois-Xavier 
Garneau, the founder of scientific history in Canada. Garneau, 
who had lived several years in London, was characterized by a 
much wider horizon and conception. He had read the best con- 
temporary writers, especially Guizot and Thierry. He saw in 
history ‘‘a rigid analytical science’’ which must apply ‘‘a severe 
criticism’’ in the choice of materials. Thus armed, the writer 
must be, to use his own words, “enlightened, independent and 
truthful.”” In addition to his technical craftsmanship, Garneau 
had the benefit of manuscript sources unknown by his predeces- 
sors. Finally, he knew how to arrange his material, and his style, 
if it lacked colour, was marked by a precision, clearness, and 
force of high quality. Garneau’s Histoire, which comes down to 
1841, remains one of the masterpieces of the nineteenth century. 

Of more restricted scope is History of the Late Province of 
Lower Canada by Robert Christie, which covers the period 1791- 
1841. Although often spoiled by faulty arrangement and an 
unwieldy composition, this production furnishes a rich documen- 
tation which doubles the value of the author’s personal knowledge 
of events. Also, it remains indispensable in the study, particu- 
larly political, of that period. 

John McMullen’s The History of Canada needs only to be 
mentioned. Leaving much to be desired in many respects, its 
chief merit is that, extending to the year 1855, it covered a field 
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hitherto untouched. Cours d'histoire du Canada by Abbé 
Ferland, which appeared in 1861, is well documented and easily 
read but does not go beyond the French régime. Beamish Mur- 
doch’s A History of Nova Scotia, under the date of 1865, is rather 
a collection of chronological annals than an historical narrative, 
but the material is of great value because of its quantity and 
documentation. The History of the Island of Cape Breton, published 
in 1869 by Richard Brown, which stops at 1861, should also be 
included in the higher class of historical works. The author made 
use of the best manuscript sources, and produced a book which 
is remarkable in substance and quality. 

In 1872, for the first time an Ontarian by birth came to the 
fore: William Canniff offered to the public a History of the Province 
of Ontario, which finished with the year 1841. A substantial piece 
of work based on considerable documentation by an eye-witness, 
this book, although overburdened with long documents and 
heterogeneous chapters, retains even to this day an incontestable 
wealth of valuable information. 

In the following year, a Scotsman of Halifax, Duncan Camp- 
bell, had printed in Montreal a history of his province from the 
beginning to 1873, under the title: Nova Scotia in its Historical, 
Mercantile and Industrial Relations. Under this disguise, the 
reader will find a good narrative, reviewing the essential facts, 
but dulled by too many lengthy quotations. After 1749, the text 
presents first-hand documentation, but with heterogeneous ma- 
terial. Two years later, Campbell brought out a History of Prince 
Edward Island from 1763 to 1875. Drawn from original sources 
as well as from prior publications, this second volume is more 
compact, better constructed, and better written. The History of 
Acadia, by James Hannay, from Cabot to the Treaty of Paris, 
published in 1879, is a fairly good narrative, showing familiarity 
with the printed materials, but lacking in positive criticism and 
covering little but the military side of the Acadian past. 

In 1880 Manitoba made its first appearance in the historical 
field with History of Manitoba, by Donald Gunn who wrote the 
chapters from the beginning to 1836, and Charles R. Tuttle, who 
was the author of the rest of the narrative, which went to 1871. 
It is an amateurish piece of work in which Tuttle lacks objectivity, 
but Gunn produces interesting eye-witness information in the 
later period. 

In his History of Canada under the French Régime, dated 1881, 
H. H. Miles fulfilled generally his ambition to be exact and 
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impartial. But, a slave to chronology, he did not know how to 
distribute his material nor to guard against lengthy details. It is 
so unbalanced that a third of his whole volume is devoted to 
the campaigns of the Seven Years’ War. The second volume, on 
the English period, never came to life. 

From 1882 to 1884 Benjamin Sulte succeeded in publishing 
six volumes of Histoire des Canadiens-Frangais, 1608-1880. This 
literary production is not really a history: it is an ‘‘album”’ of 
the French-Canadian people, in which is described at random a 
medley of historical and social events and questions. It is a mine 
of information, sometimes badly presented, but based often on 
unpublished documents, and written by an author who, if chaotic, 
was fearless and truthful. 

In 1884 the Reverend W. H. Withrow finished A Popular 
History of the Dominion of Canada from the Discovery of America 
to the Present Time. Being ‘‘a popular history,” it is confined to a 
generally superficial recital of events. Nevertheless it covers its 
field pretty well, is generally objective, and is easily read. 

In 1887, from the historical work-shop of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, came a History of British Columbia, from the time of 
the Spaniards to the year 1886. Written in an atrocious style, it is 
based on an extensive manuscript and printed documentation, 
augmented by the jotted-down reminiscences of numerous 
pioneers and contains a great mass of material, some trivial, but 
some really important. 

With A Short History of the Canadian People by George Bryce, 
dated 1887, came a new trend. Inspired by John Richard Green, 
the author repudiated both ‘‘drum and trumpet history”’ and the 
“mere record of faction fights.” Being neither military nor 
political, this social history yet fell short of its mark. From 
printed sources the book is packed with information. But, loaded 
with biographical notes and superfluous details, it is rather a 
series of distinct sketches. It lacks the co-ordination and synchro- 
nization necessary to follow the evolution of the country. This, 
however, does not prevent the book from containing dynamic 
material still retaining a real value. 

In 1889, with Une Colonie féodale en Amérique, L’Acadie, a 
Frenchman, Rameau de Saint-Pére, brought an important con- 
tribution to Acadian history for the period from 1604 to 1881. 
It is the best documented production from a French pen, and 
made use of Akins, Murdoch, and the sources of the British 
Museum. 
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The year 1894 offered to the public a History of British Col- 
umbia, from Cook’s voyage to the year 1894, by Alexander Begg, 
but it is less a history than a collection of chronological annals. 
However, the material is abundant and interesting. In the 
following year the same author published a [History of the North- 
West, which finishes at 1894. This new book, which also takes 
in Manitoba, is a substantial narrative and the evidence of an 
eye-witness, but is rather tedious and overburdened with quo- 
tations. 

On account of the author’s name we must not overlook 
A [History of Canada, by the poet Charles G. D. Roberts, published 
in 1897. It is but a narration of the great deeds of the Canadian 
past. Leaving many gaps, it also passes over numerous events 
without giving any enlightenment on them. The book is worth- 
while because of its style, which is alert, colourful, and lively. 

The year 1898 saw completed, after eleven years of labour, 
the individual magnum opus of Canadian historiography: the 
History of Canada by William Kingsford, ten stout volumes 
extending to the Act of Union. Unfortunately, the author was 
lacking in criticism and style. His documentation shows many 
weaknesses and he sadly neglected the social and economic side 
of the past. Nevertheless he gathered a formidable reservoir of 
facts concerning military and political history. 

The historical cycle of the century closed with the most 
brilliant work of the time, that of Francis Parkman. One of the 
great figures in American historiography, Parkman fell in love 
with the picturesque and heroic side of the French past in Canada, 
which he related in nine volumes, published between 1877 and 
1898. What made his work famous was that he went to the 
printed or manuscript sources whenever possible and then he 
clothed a solid documentation in the splendour of a lively and 
colourful style. He was too great to have prejudices, but he 
suffered from preconceptions not supported by facts. Though 
his generalizations are often rather philosophic than documentary, 
he remains without rival in the narration of events. 

The twentieth century opened with a change in method, 
since it was in 1900 that the publishing was completed, under 
Castell Hopkins, of Canada, An Encyclopedia of the Country. 
This is the first Canadian co-operative work and had the assistance 
of numerous collaborators. Too quickly conceived and executed, 
it is directed to the general public. The various authors carried 
names known in their respective spheres, but many of them had 
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no experience in historical writing. Still, its great mass of infor- 
mation on a great variety of subjects retains for it a certain 
usefulness. 

For the first time, in 1901, Great Britain entered the domain 
of Canadian history, but, curiously enough, by way of a “‘His- 
torical Geography of the British Colonies,’”’ published by Oxford 
University. Number five of this series devoted two volumes to 
Canadian history. The first, History of Canada, Part I, is the 
work of E. P. Lucas. Inspired by both Seely and Parkman, the 
author, well versed in recent publications, is little interested in 
economic factors. He rather studies the past in order to draw 
some lesson from it; and his text is not so much a recital of facts 
as a philosophical analysis of men and events. It is the stimu- 
lating work of an informed thinker, yet of one who sometimes 
explains facts according to preconceptions and judges the past 
with the mentality of the present. 

For the second volume, Canada Historical, Part II, which did 
not appear until 1908, Lucas ceded the pen to Hugh Egerton. 
Using published works, the new author also prefers to a circum- 
stantial narrative, a commentary on events, particularly political. 
His aim is less to record events than to throw out in relief the 
progression of Canadian evolution. He does this with constant 
objectivity and a synthetic insight which are refreshing and 
informative. To sum up, in these volumes of Lucas and Egerton 
is found perhaps the best philosophical essay on the colonial 
policies of France and of Great Britain in Canada. 

In 1904 another project of collective work was brought out. 
Under the title of ‘‘Makers of Canada,” a series of biographies 
followed one another from Champlain to Laurier, covering nearly 
the entire field of Canadian history. The idea was ingenious for 
it assured reaching the general public, but the biographies are 
far from equal in quality—although there are some excellent ones 
among them—because many of the collaborators were /littérateurs 
rather than historians. 

In 1908, Collier’s of New York sponsored a Tercentenary 
ITistory of Canada by the American journalist Frank Basil Tracy. 
Attracted by the glamorous side of the Canadian past, the author 
aimed above all to bring to light its dramatic elements. Falling 
into occasional inaccuracies, he brings nothing new, and even 
leaves out much. However, written for American consumption, 
the three volumes hold a real interest for the ordinary reader 
because of the continuous liveliness of the narrative and the 
author’s objective frankness. 
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The idea of history written in collaboration continued, and 
produced its most comprehensive work in 1914 with Canada and 
its Provinces, the twenty-two volumes of which embrace the 
complete historical past of the country from the provincial, as 
well as the national, point of view. Under the able impulsion of 
Dr. Adam Shortt, this publication built a monumental ensemble 
which remains the great source of general information on Canadian 
history. Its merit lies not only in dealing thoroughly and authori- 
tatively with the conventional field of military and political 
history, but in informing us documentarily—something new—on 
the resources and economic influences of the country, and on its 
institutions of every nature. It extends its information even into 
the realm of intellectual culture, arts, and sciences. The work 
is, nevertheless, not without weaknesses. It is evident that a 
hundred collaborators cannot all be experts. But the main 
trouble was in the application of a new technique—thorough docu- 
mentation and objectivity through several writers belonging to 
the older school. In spite of these blemishes, Canada and its 
Provinces remains the maximum opus of Canadian history. 

Its success induced the same publisher, Robert Glasgow, to 
test the favour of the general public, between 1914 and 1916, 
with another extensive work, the ‘‘Chronicles of Canada.’’ From 
the pen of twenty-seven collaborators, dealing with biographies 
or topical questions, this series presents a fairly complete and 
generally well-documented ensemble of the Canadian past. 
According to the ability of the authors some of it is good and some 
not so good, but the general quality marks a real degree of progress 
in historical writing. 

The greatest success of historical collaboration was produced 
in 1930 with the volume Canada, of the ‘‘History of the British 
Empire,”’ published by the Cambridge University Press. Nearly 
all the authors were recruited from among specialists schooled in 
the modern technique. Brought up to date with the most recent 
research, the book covers the entire field of the political, economic, 
social, and cultural past. Its principal weakness arises from the 
necessity of compressing too many things into one volume. 
Though it has perhaps neglected rather too much the continental 
side of Canadian evolution, it is probably the most nearly complete 
one-volume history of Canada. 

Co-operative history did not spell the disappearance of general 
histories by individual authors. In 1905, William Bennett Munro 
inserted in an ‘“‘American History of North America,”’ a volume 
entitled Canada and British America. This book brings nothing 
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new, and rests solely on printed sources. It can be criticized for 
some over-emphasis in certain periods and insufficient treatment 
of social and economic factors. However, it is a sound piece of 
excellent documentation, well presented, containing several parts 
of very high quality. 

In 1928, an American historian, Carl Wittke, in his [istory 
of Canada, adopted a new treatment of Canadian history. Skim- 
ming over the more or less distant past, he gives but sixteen 
chapters for the three centuries before Confederation, and devotes 
fifteen to the sixty years which follow. The division seems 
arbitrary, even exaggerated. However, it results in a good piece 
of work, in which war and politics cease to hold the limelight. 
The social and economic side and the complexity of modern 
factors are better and more thoroughly studied. Based only on 
printed sources, this book is an arresting synthesis of contemporary 
history. 

As regards Quebec, we should mention the publishing in 1933 
of L’ Histoire du Canada pour tous, by Jean Bruchési, a history 
intended for the general public. Chiefly military as to the French 
régime and political during the British period, it rarely leaves the 
beaten path. It contains, however, some new parts and takes 
into consideration the European and American backgrounds. To 
sum up, it is a series of historical sketches of pleasant reading 
which would appeal to the man in the street. 

The most recent general history is that of the veteran, George 
Wrong, to whom Canadian history owes a deep and lasting 
gratitude because of his teaching, his writings, and for the founding 
of the Review of Historical Publications. The Canadians: The 
Story of a People is intended rather for the general public than 
for the informed élite. In view of its purpose and size, this book 
gives an excellent sketch of the Canadian past. Perhaps too 
much summarized as to the British period, it is solid in substance 
and excels in its lively, pleasing, and colourful style. 

This ends our brief review, which takes in only the books 
pertaining to general history and regrettably omits several good 
histories of the provinces printed since the beginning of the 
present century. 

This stock-taking brings out the fact that Canadian history 
has been a fluctuating craft and that criticism is constantly 
raising its standard. It has been marked by divers trends with 
different requirements and tendencies, which are not, needless to 


say, exclusive, and which sometimes obtain concurrently in the 
same period. 
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At the start, Canadian history was of the descriptive order 
based on explorations and details of the new country and its 
resources, with a mixture of ethnographical data. It was un- 
avoidably so from lack of facts to relate and also in consequence 
of the newness of the country. Lescarbot is a typical example of 
this, the initial type of our history. 

Later, explorations being over and the country opened up, 
physical and economic descriptions came to be superseded by 
the dominant fact and factor of Indian and Anglo-French wars. 
Writings on Canada then present but a nomenclature of battles 
and military exploits. La Potherie can be cited as the represen- 
tative of this second type of history. 

A third type sprang up with the British Conquest. With the 
exception of two brief periods, war disappeared from our midst 
and was succeeded by the strife of political reforms and party 
programmes. From that time Canadian history is fairly well 
divided into two sections: the wars under the French régime and 
the political battles under British rule. The country and its 
resources, the people and their labours disappeared almost com- 
pletely beneath the ever-mounting flood of military and political 
narratives. Kingsford is the best example of this tidal wave 
which sweeps through his ten bulky volumes. 

Fortunately, while still in the morass of military and political 
publications, a new light appeared in the historical sky. Economic 
studies and investigations of our past commenced to creep in. 
The change was rather overdue, for Taine’s theory of environment 
had been proclaimed as early as 1865 and Rogers had published 
in 1888 his Economic Interpretation of History. it was Adam 
Shortt, a Scottish Canadian, who really blazed this new trail. 
Much water has passed under the bridge since Brymner scorned 
calendaring the papers of the Canada Land Company and Mar- 
mette pronounced the financial papers of New France to be with- 
out interest. Today economics and sociology are deemed an 
essential part of any worthy book of history. The resources of the 
country and the life of the people have re-entered into our writings 
under the aegis of scientific history which now obtains in Canada. 

A second fact revealed by our stock-taking is that our history, 
generally unpretentious and nearly always conscientious, showed 
an alarming deterioration during the last twenty-five years of the 
last century. At that point the historical library of Canada had 
grown considerably through the writings of the historians and 
still more through the publishing of all kinds of documentary 
material. Its riches tempted writers, and Canadian history passed 
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largely into the hands of literary men in the course of the period 
from 1870 to 1900. It is sufficient to recall the names of Lemoine, 
Bourinot, and Bryce, of Casgrain, Dionne, and David to measure 
the distance which separates them from precursors such as 
Haliburton, Garneau, Ferland, and Christie, and present-day 
historians such as Shortt, Chapais, Gosselin, and Howay, to 
name but the older ones. 

To those literary people, history is nevertheless indebted for 
the founding of the Archives in 1871, which opened full and wide 
the door that led to scientific history. For the first time historians 
were given easy access to an enormous wealth of material, beside 
which began the accumulating of large collections of original 
documents, published by historical societies and _ provincial 
governments. At the same time European methodology was 
seeping into the country. The new technique was consistently 
preached by the Review of Historical Publications Relating to 
Canada, which, founded in 1896, has played such an essential 
part in raising Canadian history to European standards. Another 
valuable influence in the same direction was the successive 
founding of chairs of modern history in the various Canadian 
universities. 

Now, scientific history in Canada was confronted with a 
bigger task owing to the increasing quantity of accessible sources 
and the lack of preliminary spade-work in almost every field. 
The result was that the historian began to abandon the writing 
of general history to co-operative workers. Collaboration indeed 
offers the advantage of being able to cover more thoroughly the 
whole field of history and to entrust each part to a specialist. On 
the other hand, it carries the disadvantage of breaking the con- 
tinuity of thought, method, and narrative. Nor does it possess 
the grandeur of conception, the strength of conviction, or the 
glowing ardour which permeate the work of a single brain. 

Today the monograph in its broadest sense, which includes 
biographies and period studies, dominates our historical field. Its 
production which grows unceasingly has brought to light remark- 
able pieces of work, which, however, generally deal with restricted 
subjects. The monograph itself is not without its inconvenience 
for, in according often too much attention to the document, it 
sometimes turns out to be simply an assemblage of items bound 
together. Technical preoccupation can get to the point of para- 
lysing philosophical interpretation and even removing colour from 
the narrative. 

On the other hand, monographs are essential. It is only when 
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such monographs, by patient research and hard work, have 
thrown more light on controversial questions and the successive 
periods of the past, that historians, freed from primary spade- 
work, will be in a position to organize previous findings and 
results and transform them into general histories resting on 
documentary bases and, if possible, endowed with befitting style. 

Today, the best of Canadian history has lifted itself above its 
former “‘provincialism,’”’” to use an expression of W. L. Grant, 
and attained the level of European methodology. It has started 
to revise the interpretation of the Canadian past in a scientific 
way. In fact, the ground is being cleared of many errors, in- 
accuracies, and prejudices. There is still much persistent work 
to be done, but we may entertain the hope that the day is 
approaching when the same text-book will take its place in the 
schools of all the provinces. 

This reminds us that Canadian history is confronted with 
peculiar difficulties. Politically, the country is scarcely out of the 
colonial stage and a great number of its people have not yet 
acquired that national faith—of biblical mention—capable of 
moving mountains. Our Canadian citizen, not being integral, 
often continues to hold a tenacious allegiance to his province, the 
federation of which is still alive in his mind. Finally, often faltering 
politically and socially, he submits in many ways to the call of 
his religious denomination, of his racial ascendancy, or of his 
political partisanship. Among this heterogeneous and too young 
a people, there are still lacking that depth of national conscious- 
ness and that sense of criticism which would enable them to 
prefer documentary history to conformist publications. Many 
are still more interested in British or world history than in the 
Canadian past and evolution. 

This peculiar situation has thrust upon the historians of the 
country a double task. The first, which is essential, is to inject 
into history documentary truth and the complex of sociological 
facts. The second is to infuse into that history a spirit, a faith, 
and a colour befitting the great achievements narrated and the 
greater future looming ahead. Such historical writings should 
help to build up among the opinion-forming minority, at any 
rate, a sound knowledge of, and a moral pride in, the past, and 
should help also to strengthen the bond of national unity. 


GUSTAVE LANCTOT 
The Public Archives of Canada. 








THE CASE OF THE BEARDMORE RELICS 


+ had March, 1939, the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW published a short statement 
by Dr. C. T. Currelly, Curator of the Royal Ontario Museum, with regard to the 
Beardmore Relics, under the title ‘‘Viking Relics Found Near Beardmore, Ontario.” 
Later in the year, Mr. J. W. Curran, the editor of the Sault Daily Star published a 
large amount of evidence and his conclusions in the book Here Was Vinland. In 
May, 1940, a paper on the Beardmore relics was read before section II of the Royal 
Society of Canada by Mr. O. C. Elliott of Kingston, Ontario. In preparing it 
Mr. Elliott had the collaboration of Dr. T. L. Tanton of the Dominion Geological 
Survey. | Both before and since Dr. Currelly’s announcement, a great deal of time 
and effort has been expended by a number of people in collecting information with 
regard to the history of the relics. The following pages provide a survey of evidence 
thus far available, and statements of views with regard to it. The survey of 
evidence has been written by Mr. Elliott, who first attracted the attention of the 
Museum to the relics by drawings which he sent to Dr. Currelly and who has given 
the subject a great deal of investigation since that time. Since the story is a 
tangled one, the article has not attempted a lengthy discussion, but has been written 
rather for the purpose of presenting the essential points of evidence and the chief 
questions raised by them. The file of the Museum was made available to Mr. 
Elliott while he was preparing his article. 
The article is followed by two brief statements commenting on the evidence, 
the first by Dr. Currelly, the second by Mr. Elliott. [Epitor’s Note} 


A SURVEY OF THE EVIDENCE 


AsouTt 1000 A.D. some armour maker in Norway disposed of a 
sword, an axe, and a shield to a Viking warrior. On October 
6, 1938, the remains of his handiwork were placed on display at 
the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Canada. The label in the 
case with the rusted sword, pitted axe, bent shield handle, and 
several fragments of metal, reads as follows: ‘““A Viking Sword, 
Axe, and what is probably a shield handle, and a piece of a shield 
boss, about 1000 A.D. Found near Beardmore close to Lake 
Nipigon, Ontario. The burial was on a portage on the route from 
Hudson Bay down to Lake Superior.””. Dr. Matthias Thordarson, 
Director of the National Museum of Iceland, confirms the opinion 
of Dr. C. T. Currelly, Curator of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
that these relics are genuine Viking weapons dating about 1000 
A.D. Dr. A. W. Brégger, Director, Universitetets Oldsaksamling, 
Oslo, Norway, identifies the artifacts as typical tenth-century 
Viking weapons from the easternmost part of Norway. According 
to the nomenclature of Norse weapons given in De Norske Viking- 
sverd (Jan Petersen, 1919), the sword appears to belong to \I-type, 
the axe to K-type, and the shield handle probably belongs to a 
‘boss’ designated in Norske Oldsager (O. Ryghs) as #563 type. 
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The Royal Ontario Museum purchased these relics from James 
Edward Dodd, Port Arthur, Ontario, a Canadian National Rail- 
ways trainman who prospects for gold in his spare time. At the 
time of the purchase, December 3, 1936, Mr. Dodd signed a brief 
statement which reads as follows: 

December 3, 1936 


Details regarding location of iron sword, axe and shield handle when found 
on May 24, 1931. 


34 feet down. . . . } mile south of Blackwater River. . . . 34 miles from mouth 
of Blackwater River. ... Under big birch stub, 23 feet in diameter. .. . Would 
be on a line to headwaters of Jackpine River, en route to Superior. ... Map 312A 
of the Bureau of Economic Geology, 1934, ‘“‘Sturgeon River Area,’’ on the second 
“r” of ‘“Warneford Station’. ... Gravel and muck on top... . Blackwater may 
have shifted course, so that this may have been on the bank... . Dome of rust, 
slightly flat, about the size of goose-egg, over ‘‘handle bar’’.... Dug out after 
loosening with dynamite. . . . Lying on vein of quartz. . . . No bones noticed, that 
is, not obvious. . . . Rough country, unlikely that Lake Nipigon spread in there... . 
Thrown out and left on surface of ground till 1933. 


[Signed] J. E. Dopp 


This statement was amplified by an affidavit made by Mr. 
Dodd on February 3, 1939, before R. L. Seaman, Solicitor, of 
Port Arthur. The original document is now in the possession of 
Mr. J. W. Curran, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and is reproduced 


in his book Here Was Vinland.' It reads: 


In the year 1925 I staked 16 mining claims in the Beardmore mining area 
seven miles from Lake Nipigon, having as partners Fletcher Gill, C.N.R. locomotive 
engineer, Port Arthur, and Tom Halls, Building contractor of Port Arthur. One 
of these claims numbered 48TB4895 was restaked by me in July, 1938, as TB26737. 
This claim lies south of the Canadian National Railways track on the Nipigon- 
Little Long Lac line, which runs alongside Blackwater River at that point. The 
claim is about 2} miles from Beardmore village. About the end of May, 1930, 
I sank a trench on the claim contiguous to a quartz vein in a 12 foot dike of rock 
to see if the vein continued out from the dike. My son Walter, then 14 years of 
age, was with me at the time. I first dug about 2} feet of overburden close to the 
dike and as I then saw the vein continued out from the dike I blasted the rock 
for two or three feet down. Standing in the hole thus made I loosened the over- 
burden out from the trench with a stick and further loosened it with some dynamite. 
While shovelling out this loosened earth to lengthen the trench, my shovel struck 
some pieces of old iron, which were thrown out on top of the dump. I paid no 
attention to these scraps at the time, merely wondering if they were Indian relics. 

A Ukrainian youth unknown to me, who had come along the C.N.R. track 


1The original affidavits mentioned in this article are in the possession of Mr. J. W. 
Curran, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. These documents were reproduced in Mr. Curran’s 
book, Here Was Vinland which was printed in 1939 on the presses of Mr. Curran’s 
newspaper, the Sault Datly Star. On pages 177 to 184 appear the affidavits of James 
Edward Dodd, Walter Dodd, Eli Ragotte, Fletcher Gill, William Feltham, Harry J. 
Scott, John McGugan, George Hynes, and P. J. Bohun. 
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looking for work, asked me for food. I gave him 50c. and his meals for a day’s 
work. He was at the trench when I dug out the relics. He never told me his 
name. The lad was hungry and that was the reason I gave him a little work. 

The relics lay on the dump for a day or two and were carried to the cabin 
on the claim where they lay on the banking of the cabin till I left for Port Arthur 
in a few days. I showed these to many people but nobody could tell me what 
they were. Finally in 1936, I think it was, Dr. C. T. Currelly of the Royal Ontario 
Museum said they were the armour of a Norseman of the 11th century. The 
pieces were a sword which I broke in two as I was taking it out of the ground, a 
Norse axe, and the handle of a shield. I had seen in the trench also what looked 
like a shallow bowl but this shattered when my spade touched it. Dr. Currelly 
told me when I remembered about this bow! during the questioning after the sale 
that it was “‘the boss of a shield.’””, Dr. McIlwraith of the Ontario Museum found 
a small piece of this supposed ‘‘boss” when he visited the trench in the fall of 1937. 
I sold the relics to Dr. Currelly for $500 and they are now at the Royal Ontario 
Museum. In September, 1938, Mr. J. W. Curran of the Soo and Dr. C. E. Eakins 
of Port Arthur, were at the trench with me when another piece of the ‘“‘boss’’ was 
found. This was taken to Dr. Currelly by J. W. Curran. 

While the relics were at my cabin, P. J. Bohun, C.N.R. section man at Dorion 
saw them, also Wm. Feltham. 

I took the relics to my home at 296 Wilson Street, Port Arthur, in May or 
June, 1930, and they were never out of my possession till I sold them to Dr. 
Currelly. 

[Signed] James Epwarp Dopp 

In support of Mr. Dodd’s sworn story are two statements (not 
made under oath) of Mr. John Drew Jacob, who, while in the 
employ of the Ontario Fish and Game Department, learned of 
Mr. Dodd’s discovery. Mr. Jacob’s first statement was made for 
Dr. Currelly on December 9, 1936. It reads: 


December 9th, 1936. When the finding of the Viking sword, axe and shield 
handle was made, I, John Drew Jacob, game warden, visited the place where 
they were found, within a very short time, and saw the impression of the iron rust 
on the rock. A big group of birch trees covered the immediate area and no digging 
could have been done without showing. 

[Signed] JoHN Drew Jacos 


The above was elaborated in a second statement made June, 
1937 (no date): 


To the Curator Royal Ontario Museum Toronto, Aaron Lougheed O.L.S. 
Ruttan block Port Arthur brought to my attention Thomas Dodds discovery of 
the sword ax and buckler shank on his mining claims south west of lake Nipigon 
near Beardmore. Mr. Lougheed and I interested ourselves in discoveries of this 
nature and immediately looked up reference books from the data we came to the 
conclusion the relics were probably Norse. 

At that time I was Game & Fisheries overseer in that district and after getting 
all the data from Mr. Dodd I got off the train at his claim on my way down to 
Jellico and went up to the scene of the discovery. This was only a matter of days 
after the discovery had been made. 

Dodd had made the discovery in the process of stripping a mineral vein I saw 
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that there had been about four feet of earth over the rock at this point. The 
imprint of the sword was very distinct on the rock; so clear was it that you almost 
think the sword had been imbedded in the rock. I am not certain that imprint 
of the ax was not there too but I was so taken up with the sword impression that 
I would not say for certain that it was not visible; however this would not be sur- 
prising as the ax was probably laid in the buckler and the dirt would in this way 
have got under it and prevented it from resting on the rock. No traces of buckles 
or clothing remains were found but that was not surprising either as they may have 
needed his clothes and removed them or what is much more likely, wild animals 
dug him up as the grave would be very shallow. There was not much overburden 
in this neighbourhood and anyway it is hard to say what the conditions were 
surrounding the burial, as burial it undoubtedly was. 

I wrote the museum on my return to Port Arthur but no attention was paid 
to it. When I came to Port Arthur in 1934 I went to the Museum and reported 
it to Prof. Snyder; he took me to I think it was Prof. McIlwraith and I told the 
story to him telling that the find was an exact counterpart of the sword in the 
museum, 

I had tried to prevail on Dodd to send the relics to Toronto for examination 
but he said if they were worth anything he wanted fifty dollars for them and when 
no one at the museum seemed interested I let the matter rest. 

Yours truly, 


[Signed] JoHN DREw JAcoB 


Later an undated amendment was added to this second state- 
ment, which declared: 


In consulting my memorandum notes I find that on my visit to Port Arthur 
at the end of May or early June 1930, I called on Aaron Lougheed who told me 
that a few days before Dodd had brought him a sword which he said he had just 
recently taken out of his mining claim. I went down to Dodd’s house and saw 
it and the other things, also he told me the impression of the sword was stained 
on the rock on which it had been lying. Within a few days (between the 17th 
and 21st of June) I went to the locality and saw the impression of the staining on 
the rock. 

The stain of the complete shape of the sword as it had lain was very plainly 
marked on the rock and this stain could not have been made unless the metal 
had lain on the rock for a long period of years. 

The trees (a large clump of bushes) had such a wide root system that they 
would have prevented the planting of these relics there within a generation and 
I can safely say that they (the trees) had not been uprooted for more than two 
months, or since the frost had come out. 

As a prospector I have had years of experience in examining rock stains, and 
would unquestionably state that this sword had lain on the rock for many years 
in order to cause a stain such as I saw where it had been lying. 

[Signed] Joun D. Jacos 


Commenting on the change of the discovery year from 1931 
to 1930, Dr. Currelly wrote the writer, January 8, 1940: ‘‘Dodd 
at first said he found the things in 1931, and when Jacob was told 
this when he called on me in the summer of 1937, he was not in a 
position to contradict it until he later had a chance to consult 
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the diary he kept for his government work. There he found 
that the date had been 1930. With no mention of this on our 
part, Dodd told us that he and his wife, working out dates from a 
serious illness in their family, had found the weapons in 1930.” 
In conversation with the writer Dr. Currelly said that Mr. Jacob 
had made no mention of his visit to Dodd’s claims in his official 
report to his Department for that period, but he believed there 
had been no collusion between Mr. Dodd and Mr. Jacob regarding 
the revision of the discovery year from 1931 to 1930. 

On the same day that Mr. Dodd made his declaration, Febru- 
ary 3, 1939, affidavits were sworn before R. L. Seaman of Port 
Arthur, by Dodd’s son, Walter; his mining partner, Fletcher Gill; 
and William Feltham. Essential extracts of these and subsequent 
affidavits are as follows: 

{Walter Dodd:] I have read my father’s affidavit, and can testify to its correctness. 
[Fletcher Gill:] Some time during the summer of 1931, whilst I was working 
out of Hornepayne as an engineer . . . I received a letter from Mr. J. E. Dodd... 
the exact wording of which I do not remember, . . . and after mentioning the work 
(on the claims) the letter went on to say that whilst trenching on the dyke on the 


claim he had found an old Indian cemetery. ... I did not attach any importance 
to this at the time, and I destroyed the letter. 


[William Feltham:] I was on the Dodd claim... about the end of May, 1930, 
in company with James Edward Dodd. ... On the banking of earth around the 
cabin I saw an old sword in two pieces and what looked like the handle of a shield 
with three prongs, and an axe head of some sort about 9 or 10 inches long.... 
I am positive it was in May or June, 1930. I fish in the spring but not before the 
end of May, but couldn’t get a permit that year. 

Mr. P. J. Bohun, the C.N.R. section man mentioned in Mr. 
Dodd’s declaration, swore to the following before W. D. Vander- 
burgh, Justice of the Peace at Dorion, on February 7, 1939: 

In 1931 I was foreman at Warnford, one mile from Dodd’s camp and I used 
to visit Dodd at his camp. One of these visits—between the 15th of May and the 
ist of July, 1931—(I take these dates from my staff records, which show that I 
was stationed at Warnford between these dates)—I saw the handle part of the 
sword pictured in the Globe newspaper, lying on the ground outside on the left hand 
side (south side) of Dodd’s camp. ... He told me that he had picked it up on 
his mining claim where he had been doing some trenching. ... I am sure the 
article I saw was the handle of the sword pictured in the Globe and Mail of October 
12th, 1938. ... I did not see the other articles pictured in the Globe. 


Previous to Mr. Dodd’s declaration other sworn statements 
had been made before Judge A. McComber of Port Arthur, by 
H. J. Scott on January 24, 1938; John McGugan, on November 16, 
1938; and George Hynes on November 18, 1938. Essential 
extracts follow. 
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[Mr. Scott:] ... some years ago I visited James E. Dodd, who then resided at 
296 Wilson Street . . . and whilst there he showed me some iron or steel articles 
which he said he had found . . . but I am unable to recall what they looked like. 
There was more than one article. I did not pay much attention to them at the 
time as I was not interested in them. 

{[Mr. McGugan:] About seven years ago, as near as I can remember, I was sitting 
in the Mariaggi Hotel, Port Arthur, one day, when Mr. Dodd came in, holding 
something in his hand, and he came to me and showed me what appeared to be 
two pieces of iron, and said, ‘‘What do you think of these?” I examined these 
pieces of iron and found that they were what I now recognize as the sword pictured 
on page 5 of the Globe and Mail of October 12th, 1938.... Mr. Dodd spoke of 
these articles as being Indian relics, and he said he had found them on his location 
near Beardmore, Ontario. ... A short time after that Mr. Dodd invited me to 
his home at 296 Wilson Street, Port Arthur, .... After dinner he. . . then brought 
out the two pieces of sword mentioned above, and I looked at them again. 


{[Mr. Hynes:] About seven years ago I met Mr. Dodd in Port Arthur, and he 
invited me to come to his house with him. . I did so, the house being 296 Wilson 
Street.... After talking some time he produced two rusty pieces of iron or steel. 
He said he had found an Indian graveyard, near his mining claims, near Beardmore, 
Ontario. ... The picture in the Globe and Mail, of the 12th October, 1938, page 5, 
shows what purports to be a sword in two pieces, and these two pieces were what 
I saw at the house at the time above mentioned. 

These documents complete the story of Mr. Dodd’s discovery. 
With the exception of the original statements of Mr. Dodd and 
Mr. Jacob to the authorities of the Royal Ontario Museum, the 
others—the affidavits—were made after considerable publicity 
had been given to the Beardmore relics in the daily newspapers. 
A careful examination of the documentary material discloses 
several topics worth discussing at this point. 


I 


In the light of subsequent developments the determining of 
the exact discovery date is important. There was a great deal 
of shifting before the final date of May 24, 1930, was decided upon. 

In his original statement to Dr. Currelly, December 3, 1936, 
Mr. Dodd stated the date to be May 24, 1931. Later, February 3, 
1939, he gives it as “‘About the end of May, 1930.’ Mr. Jacob’s 
change of date from 1931 to 1930, along with Dr. Currelly’s com- 
ments have been noted above. 

Four of the affidavits mention 1931 as the discovery year. 
Fletcher Gill said it was “‘sometime during the summer of 1931” 
that Mr. Dodd wrote regarding the finding of weapons on the 
Beardmore claims. P. J. Bohun, telling of his visit to Mr. Dodd’s 
camp, declared: ‘‘In 1931... between the 15th and the Ist of 
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July (I take these dates from my staff records) I saw the handle 
part of the sword...’ Mr. McGugan and Mr. Hynes both 
state that it was ‘‘About seven years ago”’ that they first saw the 
relics. Seven years previous to the date of their affidavits would 
be in 1931. 

The deposition of William Feltham is the only affidavit that 
definitely mentions the year 1930. Mr. Feltham declares, ‘I am 
positive it was May or June, 1930,’ and adds, “I couldn’t get a 


9 


{fishing| permit that year.’ 
II 


The exact time when Mr. Dodd brought the relics to Port 
Arthur is difficult to determine because of conflicting statements. 
His statement to the \iuseum, December 3, 1936, says that the 
artifacts were ‘thrown out and left on the surface of the ground 
till 1933.”".. Mr. R. E. Beamish, a reporter for the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, wrote in the issue of October 7, 1938, that \!r. Dodd said 
he ‘‘left the relics on the side of the trench for two years.’’ During 
a conversation with the writer on August 16, 1936, Mr. Dodd 
mentioned that he left the weapons on the side of the trench for 
two months. In his affidavit, Mr. Dodd declares: ‘‘The relics 
were carried to the cabin on the claims where they lay on the 
banking till I left for Port Arthur in a few days’”’ (affidavit quoted 
above). 

Mr. Jacob in his statement to the Museum, June, 1937, in 
the amended portion, said that it was ‘“‘at the end of May or early 
June, 1930,” that Mr. Lougheed and “‘I went down to Dodd's 
house [no address given] and saw it’’ [the sword], and ‘‘Within a 
few days (between 17th and 21st of June) I went to the locality 
and saw the impression of the staining on the rock.” 

Mr. P. J. Bohun, in his affidavit of February 7, 1939, declares 
that ‘‘between the 15th of May and the first of July, 1931’ he 
saw the relics in Mr. Dodd’s camp at Beardmore, and claims that 
he checked his dates with his railway staff records. 


iil 


The Beardmore relics are undoubtedly authentic Norse pieces 
dating from about 1000 a.p. Their survival in the soil and climate 


In response to a letter of inquiry from the writer to the Ontario Department of 
Game and Fisheries a reply said: ‘‘W. C. Low held a license on Whitefish Lake . . . up 
to and including 1931. In 1932 a license was issued to his widow. It is quite possible 
that he [Mr. Feltham] may have been assisting Mr. Low... prior to 1933, but his 
name does not appear on the license prior to that year (1933).”’ 
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of northern Ontario for a long period of time would be a remarkable 
circumstance. Seeking an opinion on this point the writer, 
without mentioning the Beardmore relics, wrote to Dr. D. Jenness, 
National Museum, Ottawa, and asked: ‘“‘Suppose objects of iron 
(such as an iron sword manufactured about 1000 A.D.) were 
buried for approximately 900 years under climatic conditions such 
as exist in Northern Ontario. If the metal objects were uncovered 
would they retain sufficient form and rigidity to permit handling?” 
Dr. Jenness replied, May 5, 1939: 

The survival and state of an iron object varies with the conditions under 
which it is buried, i.e., with the nature of the soil, moisture conditions, and the 
character of surrounding objects that may come in contact with it. Temperature 
changes seem to have little effect; but air and moisture, and chemical substances 
such as inorganic salts and certain inorganic acids, produce fairly rapid disintegra- 
tion. Of two iron objects buried 20 yards apart, even in Northern Ontario, it 
is possible that one might survive intact 1000 years, the other less than 100. 


Professor T. F. Mcllwraith, of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
wrote to the writer, February 25, 1941, regarding the survival of 
iron objects, as follows: 

Nearly every Museum in Europe as well as many in America, has specimens 
from the Iron Age in the Old World, going back to a considerable period before the 
time of Christ. Since iron objects have survived in Europe, Africa and Asia, 
under diverse geological and climatic conditions for several thousand years, I 
see no reason why one could not survive in America for one thousand years. 


Dr. T. L. Tanton, of the Dominion Geological Survey, who is 
familiar with the geology of the Beardmore area, states that at 
the discovery site consolidated rocks of Precambrian age are over- 
lain by unconsolidated glacial till. He doubts very much whether 
there would be in the forested till of the reported discovery site a 
patch of soil sufficiently free from acidity and other corrosive 
agencies to permit the preservation of iron weapons, buried over 
a period of centuries. In his opinion iron weapons, buried about 
four feet at the reported discovery site, would have been corroded 
away entirely in the course of a few centuries. 

Fletcher Gill, mining partner of Mr. Dodd, described the 
conditions at the discovery site in a letter to the writer, April 30, 
1939: 


We decided to drill a few holes and use dynamite. ... Soin about a year we 
had quite a hole there large enough for us to get down in.... But every spring 
and for the early part of summer this hole we made was always full of water. So 
in order to do any more work there we had to bail out the water with pails. This 
didn’t prove very satisfactory so I said to my partner the only thing we can do 
is to make the trench out to low land so it could drain. 
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Mr. Aaron Lougheed, Ontario Land Surveyor, Port Arthur, 
who called the attention of Mr. Jacob to the relics, wrote to Dr. 
Tanton on May 20, 1939: “I saw this sword. ... How much ofa 
sword would you expect to find after lying on or in porous ground 
for 900 years?”’ 

Dr. Currelly, in his article in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL RE- 
VIEW, relates how Mr. Jacob “went to the spot and saw that... 
on the rock there was a picture of the sword in iron-rust, just as 
it had been lying. He [Mr. Jacob] hunted for any impression of 
the axe on the rock, but evidently a little dirt had been between 
the axe and the rock and there was no staining from the axe.” 


IV 


Mr. Jacob, in his statement to the Museum authorities, sug- 
gested that animals may have carried off the body from the Beard- 
more grave as there was no trace of clothing, buttons, teeth, or 
bones. On the point of survival of a body the writer inquired of 
Dr. Jenness: ‘‘Provided the body was not moved previously would 
skin, hair, bones and teeth survive 900 years of interment?’’, 
to which Dr. Jenness replied, May 5, 1939: 

The skin and hair would disintegrate, unless the soil were so dry that the 
body mummified. Bones and teeth normally survive thousands of years, but 
even they disintegrate under certain conditions. ... When a cemetery that dated 
from the middle ages was opened up in France a few years ago, the bones and teeth 
were found in excellent preservation, though the flesh and skin had disappeared. 
On the other hand, when an Ontario cemetery less than 100 years old was opened 
a few months back, the bones and even the teeth in some coffins had crumbled to 


dust. In this latter case, probably, certain chemical conditions occasioned 
disintegration. 


V 

In his article Dr. Currelly makes this statement (page 7): 
‘‘Now we are met with the seemingly incredible fact that a Viking 
was buried near Lake Nipigon.” If this is true, and it is not 
beyond the bounds of probability, then a revision of the beginnings 
of American history in general, and Canadian history in particular, 
would seem to be indicated. Dr. A. W. Brégger of Oslo, Norway, 
in writing to Dr. Tanton, May 6, 1939, makes, however, the 
following comment: ‘‘It [the sword] is a typical Norwegian form 
and has never been found in Iceland nor in Sweden-Denmark. . . . 
Besides a number of other circumstances marking this may | 
also mention one thing. You will never find, neither in Iceland 
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nor in Greenland, heathen burials from the 11th century like 
the Beardmore relics. They correspond extremely well with the 
common custom of the Ostfold in the 10th century.”’ 


To elaborate, the inhabitants of the Ostfold in the tenth 
century followed the pagan custom of breaking the sword before 
burying it with the owner. The Christian Vikings of Iceland and 
Greenland did not. There is a possibility that the Vikings from 
Greenland may have penetrated America by way of the Hudson 
Bay and James Bay route, but the sword from Beardmore is a 
heathen weapon from the eastern part of Norway. 


VI 


Regarding the route mentioned above, Dr. Currelly’s article 
suggests (page 7): 

It does not seem to have occurred to anyone that the Vikings may have come 
into Hudson Bay and down to James Bay, and from there southward and westward 
to Lake Superior as this find suggests. There is a well-known Indian trade route 
from James Bay to Lake Nipigon. From there the most obvious route to Lake 
Superior is down the Nipigon River. An alternative way is up the Blackwater 
river to Lake Nakina, from which a portage leads to the headwaters of a stream 
flowing southward to Lake Superior. The Blackwater makes a tremendous loop 
eastward, and about seventy miles of river and rapids can be avoided by portaging 
from a spot a few miles above the mouth of the river to Lake Nakina, by way of a 
small unnamed lake. The Viking weapons were found close to this short cut. 


Dr. Tanton, who mapped this area for the Dominion govern- 
ment, reports: 


The Blackwater River is so full of rapids and obstructions as to be almost 
unnavigable. Moreover, it is cupped, as it were, inside the larger and more navi- 
gable Sturgeon River that flows into Lake Nipigon, so that any explorer who crossed 
the James Bay watershed, striking the Sturgeon first, would inevitably follow that 
river to its outlet rather than attempt the very difficult crossing to the Blackwater. 

Dr. Matthias Thordarson, Director of the National Museum 
of Iceland, writing of the Norsemen in America for the American 
Geographical Society (research series number 18, 1930), is inclined 
to the view that the Norsemen may have come to America by way 
of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. 


VII 


It was Mr. Dodd’s description of the shield ‘‘boss’’ that con- 
vinced Dr. Currelly of the accuracy of the Beardmore story. 
“| asked Mr. Dodd,” he states in his article (page 6), “if he had 
found anything else, as | knew there should have been another 
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piece. He said, yes, that lying over the bar of metal was something 
like a bowl that was rusted into little fragments. He had just 
shovelled them out.” 

Mr. Dodd, in his affidavit, mentions two blasts of dynamite 
to loosen two and a half feet of overburden, and adds: ‘‘While 
shovelling out this loosened earth my shovel struck some pieces 
of old iron which were thrown out on top of the dump... . I had 
seen in the trench also what looked like a shallow bowl but this 
shattered when my blade touched it.”’ 

With the aid of Mr. Dodd both Professor Mcllwraith and 
Mr. J. W. Curran secured bits of metal at the discovery site 
which might be part of the “‘boss.’’ Professor McIlwraith made 
his find in the fall of 1937, and Mr. Curran in September, 1938, 
six and seven years after the original find. 

On August 16, 1936, the writer visited \Ir. Dodd’s home, and 
secured the following statements on which he made notes im- 
mediately after the interview: 

It was on the 24th of May, three years ago.... After the shot of dynamite 
had gone off I saw something sticking out of the schist.... I pulled at it but the 
other end was embedded in the rock. In trying to get it out I broke it. I pried 
the piece that was in the rock and it finally came loose. I was surprised to find 
that it was a sword handle with part of the blade attached. The piece I had broken 
off was the rest of the blade. I thought maybe it was an Indian’s sword and threw 
the two pieces up on the dump where it lay almost three months. Later on I found 
an axe near where the sword was found.... Looking over the ground carefully 
I came across an oval-shaped brownish depression in the rock about ten inches long 
and five inches wide, and right across the middle was a strap of metal like a handle. 


I tried to remove this carefully but it was so badly decomposed it fell apart leaving 
only the handle. 


One would hardly expect a trainman-prospector to have any 
knowledge of a Viking shield ‘‘boss,’’ but Norwegians well-versed 
in the lore of their country are not uncommon in the lakehead 
cities. The writer has in his possession a picture of the replica 
of a Viking boat, hung with twenty shields and bosses, which was 
paraded through the streets of Port Arthur and Fort William 
as part of the Confederation Day Celebration, July 1, 1927. The 
designer and builder of this exhibit was a John Bloch, formerly 
of Oslo, of whom more will be mentioned later in this article. 


The first news story regarding the Viking relics of Beardmore 
was carried by the Fort William Times-Journal on August 19, 
1936. Inaccurate in some details, the article reported the story 
of the finding of armour at Beardmore which was considered to be 
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of Viking origin. A few other papers re-printed the gist of the 
Fort William version but very little attention was given to itat 
the time. 

In the autumn of 1937 the writer, seeking for other evidences 
of Viking penetration of America, wrote to Mr. Phillip Godsell, 
author and ex-Hudson’s Bay factor, who lived in Winnipeg. The 
salient points of the Beardmore find were outlined and the question 
raised, ‘‘Have you come across anything of a similar nature in 
your travels through the north country?’’ Mr. Godsell replied 
that he had not, and in January, 1938, a \WWinnipeg paper carried 
the story of Mr. Dodd’s discovery as told by Mr. Godsell. Other 
papers in Canada and the United States gave the announcement 
considerable space. 

As a result of this wave of publicity a story appeared in the 
Winnipeg Free Press of January 27, 1938, about a Canadian 
National Railways trainman, Mr. Eli Ragotte, who is reported to 
have said: ‘“‘l was the man who actually discovered the rusty 
sword. It was while cleaning out the basement of Dodd’s 
Port Arthur home, as far back as 1928, that the sword and the 
shield were dragged from beneath the ashes.’”’ Mr. Ragotte 
was taken to Toronto, and after viewing the relics made a state- 
ment that they were not the same articles which he claimed to 
have seen in the basement of Mr. Dodd’s home in Port Arthur. 

Later, on March 6, 1938, he made a declaration before Mr. 
W. S. McEwen, a notary public of Winnipeg, to this effect: 

That while I was rooming with James E. Dodd at his house in Port Arthur, 
Ontario, prior to 1930, he, the said James E. Dodd, Trainman, and I were cleaning 
up his cellar and I saw what looked like a rusty piece of iron on a pile of cinders, 
the same probably having fallen from a cellar rafter. The object looked like a 
sword, but it may have been something else. In January, 1938, I read an item in 
the Winnipeg Free Press to the effect that it wasn’t Dodd who had found the Dodd 
relics but myself. I only said this to a reporter as a joke and looked on the paper 
report as a joke. I know nothing about the axe and shield, and when I went to 
Toronto at the request of J. W. Curran to view what are known as the Dodd Norse 
relics, I saw them at the Royal Ontario Museum on or about October 1, 1938. I 
never saw any of them before and I am sure that the sword is not the piece of iron 
I saw in Dodd's cellar. I signed a statement to that effect for the Museum. 

[Signed] Ext RAGoTTE 


Several months later, May 9, 1939, Mr. Ragotte wrote to 
Dr. T. L. Tanton, Ottawa, as follows: 


I roomed with Mr. Dodd and moved into 33 Machar with Mr. Dodd, and some 
time after Mr. Dodd and myself . . . were cleaning up the basement, when I found 
a rusty knife about 14 inches long, and later Mr. Dodd was showing same and also 
a small rusted axe and also a handle which looked like a handle from a curling 
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stone which he called a shield. (I did not find the axe or shield), but about 
a month later ... Mr. Dodd showed me the same knife and also the axe and the 
piece he called the shield, and told me he had found same on his claims at Beard- 
more. ... About the Norse relics, including a sword which I could not say was 
in two pieces, for when I saw them in the Museum at Toronto they were set in a 
glass cage and set in a rack, and could not say if it was one piece or two.... The 
part of the knife might be the same.’ 


In this declaration Mr. Ragotte states that it was “prior to 
1930” that he roomed with Mr. Dodd, and his letter to Dr. Tanton 
says it was at 33 Machar Avenue that he helped clean up the 
basement. There is some doubt as to the accuracy of these dates. 
From the records of the telephone company operating in Port 
Arthur Mr. Dodd had his telephone moved to 33 Machar Avenue 
on September 18, 1931. 

Mr. Dodd, who had lived at 296 Wilson Street, leased 37 
Machar Avenue from a Mr. J. M. Hansen, a Port Arthur con- 
tractor, on June 23, 1931. At that time Mr. Hansen lived next 
door at 33 Machar Avenue. When Mr. Hansen completed an 
apartment in another part of the city Mr. Dodd moved from 
37 to 33 Machar Avenue where Mr. Hansen had formerly lived 
and which he still owned. Later, in March, 1933, Mr. Dodd 
moved to a house on South Algoma Street. This detailing of 
Mr. Dodd’s moves is necessary in the light of the amazing new 
turn which the story now takes. 

Mr. J. M. Hansen, following the publicity in the press, declared 
that he believed that the weapons found by Mr. Dodd were really 
the same articles which he had received as security for a loan from 
a Mr. John Bloch, and which had been left in the basement of 
the Hansen house at 33 Machar Avenue. 

Mr. Beamish, the reporter for the Globe and Mail mentioned 
above, tried to get Mr. Dodd and Mr. Hansen to make a statement 
under oath regarding their parts in the find. Mr. Dodd refused 
to do so, but Mr. Hansen made the following declaration before 
a Port Arthur notary, as reported in the Globe and Mail, October 
8, 1938: 

Lieutenant Bloch was in my employ for a short period. He informed me that 
he had certain relics identified with the Viking period of the 11th century. In 
settlement of a $25 account owing me he offered some of the relics which I accepted. 


The relics were stored in the basement of a house later tenanted by J. E. Dodd. | 
still believe the articles genuine and I valued them at $150. The articles answer 


3If the Beardmore relics had not been well publicized by the time Mr. Ragotte 


wrote this letter the question might have been asked, ‘‘Why should Mr. Dodd call this 
‘“‘handle”’ a ‘‘shield’’? 
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in general to the description of the relics which were reported to have been found 
by Mr. Dodd. Dated January 27, 1938. 
[Signed] J. M. HAaNsEN 

Replying to a letter of inquiry from Dr. Tanton, Mr. Hansen 
wrote on January 10, 1939: 

The relics were given to me as a security of a loan. ... As I received the relics 
from Mr. Bloch he told me they were Norse relics and wanted to sell them to me 
for twenty-five dollars... he brought them from Norway and also said it was 
unlegal to take such things out of the country. Mr. Dodd leased 37 Machar 
Avenue per lease of June 23, 1931. I gave him possession of my home, 33 Machar 
Avenue, September 18, 1931.... In the basement I also left stuff for the time 
being such as the relics... As I was going down [to] the basement to pick up my 
relics and other stuff, I found my Norse relics gone. . .. Dodd said he threw the 
relics in the ashes and I told him I would hold him responsible as they were very 
valuable. 

In a later letter to Dr. Tanton, March 10, 1939, Mr. Hansen 
added the following: ‘‘. . . There was one piece of the relics that | 
did not remember seeing with the hook on it so plainly [the shield 
handle] ... the bent end seemed to show bigger in the photo- 
graph.”’ In this Mr. Hansen would appear to be correct. When 
the writer sent drawings of the shield handle and other pieces of 
the Beardmore collection to the Royal Ontario Museum, after 
examining them carefully, both hooks of the shield handle were 
flat against the central shaft. In the published pictures of the 
collection one of these hooks was curved out from the central 
shaft that had formerly been flattened. If Mr. Hansen had not 
seen the relics before how could he notice this minor change? 

On April 2, 1939, Mr. Hansen again wrote to Dr. Tanton: 
“The sword was in two pieces when | received it from Bloch.” 
A second letter on the same day says: ‘The pictures I have seen 
of the Viking relics said to have been found near Beardmore 
appear to me to be pictures of objects very similar to objects that 
| obtained from John Bloch, who said they were early Norse 
armours. As far as I can remember it was a few months before 
he signed the notes and the notes were signed April 16, 1928.” 

That Mr. Hansen and John Bloch did have financial dealings 
is shown by a statement issued by the Port Arthur branch of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada on March 24, 1939: ‘“‘To Whom It May 
Concern: This is to certify that a note signed by John Bloch, dated 
April 16, 1928, in favour of J. M. Hansen, for Forty-five Dollars, 
which matured on May 3rd, was again renewed for a further 
thirteen days, less a payment of Ten Dollars, and was finally 
charged back to the account of J. M. Hansen for the balance of 
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Thirty-five Dollars on May 16, 1928. Yours truly, [Signed] 
H. Martin Pro Manager.’’ There does not seem to be any other 
record of such transactions between Mr. Hansen and John Bloch. 
The writer has a photostatic copy of the note mentioned above. 

The details of John Bloch’s early life were supplied by Dr. 
A. W. Brggger, Oslo, Norway, in a letter to Dr. Tanton, dated 
May 6, 1939, which reads in part as follows: ‘‘I have personally 
no doubt that the Beardmore relics belong to some collection of 
Bloch senior. ... Bloch, senior, whose full name was Andreas 
Schelven Schroeter Bloch, born in 1860, died 1917, was a very 
able designer and painter, whose work covered a large field. His 
special interests were heraldry and war-history; he had a profound 
knowledge of ancient weapons and costumes and had performed a 
lot of designs of equipment of every kind from the Viking Age to 
modern times.’’ Dr. Brggger also supplied Dr. Tanton with 
photostatic copies of John Bloch’s baptismal certificate, which 
showed his name as baptized to be Jens Petter Blanchenberg Bloch, 
the son of Kunstmaler Andreas Schelven Schroeter Bloch and 
wife, Ingeberg Eliza f. Tellefsen, September 9, 1890. 

On April 30, 1923, Jens, or John Bloch left Norway for Canada. 
In 1925 he came to Port Arthur where he found work in the pulp 
camps of the vicinity. In 1928 he worked for a short time for 
Mr. Hansen. In 1930 he found employment at the Mariaggi 
Hotel, Port Arthur. Later, he moved to Winnipeg, where he 
married. On October 30, 1936, he died in a Vancouver hospital. 
His wife still resides in that city. 

In a letter to Dr. Tanton, June 2, 1940, Bloch’s widow wrote: 
‘‘Mr. Hansen’s story is absolutely correct. 1 remember my late 
husband, Mr. Bloch, telling me he had borrowed $35.00 on those 
relics from Mr. Hansen, but he often said that when he was in 
better financial standing he was going to send him the money, 
as they were from a collection of the late Andreas Bloch, his 
father.” 

Mr. C. Sorenson, Norwegian Vice-Consul at Fort William, in a 
letter to the writer, June 23, 1939, stated: “I knew Mr. Bloch 
fairly well, and we talked a great deal about the Vikings and their 
history, and Bloch was well versed on that theme, but never did 
he mention having any relics with him from Norway.’’ In reply 
the writer suggested that it was unlikely that Mr. Bloch would 
admit to his Consul that he had brought out relics contrary to 
Norwegian law, if it would ever transpire that this same Consul 
would have to provide Mr. Bloch with a visa to return to Norway. 
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On July 24, 1939, Mr. Sorenson replied, “... he [Mr. Hansen} 
insists that he obtained the relics from Bloch. . .. When I asked 
Hansen why he had not told me... about getting these relics 
from Bloch, he said he had promised Bloch not to tell anybody 
he had them. ...I1 have given this considerable thought and | 


have come to the conclusion that most likely Hansen’s statement 
may be the truth.”’ 


The question of elapsed time seems to raise conflicting issues 
in the claims of Mr. Dodd and Mr. Hansen. The original state- 
ments from Mr. Dodd and Mr. Jacob gave 1931 as the discovery 
year, and the affidavits of Mr. Gill and Mr. Bohun appear to lend 
support to this year. In the declarations of Mr. McGugan and 
Mr. Hynes the time is identified as ‘“‘About seven years ago.” 
Seven years prior to the making of their affidavits in November, 
1938, would be 1931. Mr. Scott in his affidavit generalizes by 
saying, “Some years ago... .”’ 

Seven years prior to the taking of the affidavits of Mr. 
McGugan and Mr. Hynes, Mr. Dodd was living at 33 Machar 
Street, yet if the City of Port Arthur Directory for 1931 was 
consulted it would show Mr. Dodd living at 296 Wilson Street, 
as only one directory was issued for 1930-1, and none for 1932. 

As previously mentioned, both Mr. Dodd and Mr. Jacob 
changed the date of discovery from 1931 to 1930. Mr. Jacob, in 
his amended statement, said he saw the relics at Mr. Dodd’s house 
and then went to Beardmore and saw the iron rust on the rock 
‘between the 17th and the 21st of June.’”’” Mr. Feltham declares 
in his affidavit that it was ‘“‘about the end of May, 1930”’ that he 
saw the relics at Mr. Dodd’s camp. 

If Mr. Jacob saw the relics at Mr. Dodd’s house prior to his 
visit to the camp in June, 1930, is Mr. Bohun in error in his 
affidavit when he says it was between “‘the 15th of May and Ist 
of July, 1931,—I saw the handle part of the sword,’ at Mr. 
Dodd’s camp; and, as a check on his statements, says, “I take 
these dates from my staff records, which show that I was stationed 
at Warneford between these dates’’? 

Mr. W. A. Cross, proprietor of a machine shop in Port Arthur, 
writing to Dr. Tanton, May 24, 1939, said: ‘‘The first time I saw 
the sword was in 1931. At that time Dodd was moving... to 
Machar Avenue and came to the shop to borrow pipe wrenches. . . . 
Dodd had mentioned several times about finding this sword and 
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. | asked him to bring it down. He went home and brought this 
sword wrapped in an old newspaper.”’ 

In a letter to Dr. Tanton, March 10, 1939, Mr. Hansen writes: 
‘The relics were left in a bundle of paper in the basement of 33 
Machar Avenue on the shelves above a work bench... . The 
wrappings around the relics were ordinary wrapping paper with a 
white string around them.”’ 


In all this maze of seemingly conflicting evidence there are a 
few points which remain to puzzle the investigator. 

(1) Mr. Jacob claims to have reported the discovery of the 
relics to the Museum authorities by word of mouth shortly after 
the Beardmore camp was visited (see page 4 of Dr. Currelly’s 
article). This message apparently did not reach the proper 
officials. Mr. Jacob was often in touch with the Museum subse- 
quently yet no report was forthcoming till his first statement of 
December 9, 1936. 

(2) From the statements of Mr. Jacob he was tremendously 
interested in the staining from the rusty sword. He mentions it 
repeatedly, and also admits to uncertainty regarding the staining 
from the axe. No other person mentions any staining. 

(3) Mr. Hansen, after quarrelling with Mr. Dodd in the base- 
ment of 33 Machar Street in 1931, took no definite action to recover 
his relics until after the newspaper publicity of 1938. He claims 
he was sworn to secrecy by Bloch because of the illegality of 
taking such things out of Norway, but that after Bloch’s death 
in 1936 he was free to speak.‘ 

(4) Granting the authenticity of Mr. Dodd’s claims, it is 
remarkable that these relics, buried for hundreds of years, should 
survive six years of handling by the curious before proper treatment 
to drive out the oxygen was given by the Royal Ontario \luseum. 

(5) Then there is the amount of money passing from Mr. 
Hansen to Mr. Bloch. Mr. Hansen mentions a loan of $25. 
The note from the Imperial Bank is for $45, reduced to $35 by a 
payment of $10. Mr. Bloch’s widow states that the sum owing 
was $35. 


Did Mr. Dodd discover a Norse grave containing a set of 


‘In the summer of 1940 preliminary investigations were made regarding the legal 
aspects of the Beardmore case by several members of the legal profession in Port Arthur 
and Fort William. The conclusion was reached that the Statute of Limitations barred 
definite action, and that the expenses of litigation would far exceed the value of the 
relics. 
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Viking weapons on May 24, 1930? Or did John Bloch bring a 
part of his father’s collection with him when he emigrated from 
Norway to Canada in 1923? Is it possible that the issue is being 
confused by two sets of similar weapons? 

The full truth may never be revealed to the satisfaction of all. 


O. C. ELLiotTtT 
Kingston, Ontario. 


FURTHER COMMENTS REGARDING THE BEARDMORE FIND 


I 


It is unfortunate, though inevitable, that many of the im- 
portant archaeological discoveries in all parts of the world have 
been made by accident in the course of commercial excavations. 
This has been true of skeletal remains throwing light on the de- 
velopment of man himself, as well as of tools and other objects 
indicative of the history and spread of specific peoples. Articles 
of this type have been unearthed, particularly in the Old World, 
in quarrying and road-building operations; the scientist has had 
to try to interpret them without the advantage of careful excava- 
tion to reveal their exact location, and any smaller objects as- 
sociated with them. For these all important details he has had 
to rely on the memories of the unskilled, and often uninterested, 
men who dug out what have later proved to be important relics, 
and sometimes to sift laboriously evidence from conflicting state- 
ments. The Beardmore finds, so important as evidence of Norse 
penetration to North America, are a case in point. Discovered 
accidentally in the course of a search for gold, they remained 
unknown to scientists and historians for a number of years, and, 
though freely shown and offered for sale in Port Arthur, no 
question of their ownership was raised until after their purchase 
and display by the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 

Fortunately, there is full agreement about the authenticity 
and age of the weapons themselves. They are unquestionably 
Norse implements of approximately 1000 Aa.p. The problem, 
therefore, is clearly defined—were they, or were they not, un- 
earthed near Beardmore (which lies near Lake Nipigon)? In 
amplification of my announcement of the find published in the 
CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, March, 1939, the following points 
in the evidence should be noted: The unequivocal statements of 
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Mr. J. E. Dodd, that he found the pieces when prospecting on 
his claim, are supported by: 

(1) A statement from the late John Jacob that, after seeing 
the weapons in Dodd’s house in Wilson Street, he visited the site 
and saw the imprint of the sword as a rust-stain on the rock, 
proving that it had lain there for many years. 

(2) A series of affidavits collected by Mr. Curran; these 
include® (i) statements from Messrs. Bohun and Feltham that 
they saw the articles on the claim; (ii) statements from Messrs. 
Scott, McGugan and Hynes that they saw the articles in Mr. 
Dodd’s house, 296 Wilson Street, Port Arthur. This was the 
house occupied by Mr. Dodd before he moved into the one owned 
by Mr. Hansen on Machar Avenue; (iii) a statement from Mr. Gill 
that Mr. Dodd had written him mentioning finding iron objects 
on the claim; (iv) a statement from Mr. Dodd’s son, Walter, 
confirming his father’s affidavit. 

(3) The statement of Mr. Cross, as quoted by Mr. Elliott,® 
that he saw the sword when Dodd was moving to Machar Avenue, 
and that Dodd had mentioned the find previously. 

(4) The conclusions of Mr. Curran, who, after careful checking 
of details and long discussions with all concerned, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Dodd, writes, ‘‘There is no question in my mind but 
that he [Dodd] found the Norse relics where he said he did.’’? 

(5) Indirect evidence in Mr. Dodd’s statement to me that over 
the central part of the “handle-bar’’ (the shield handle) was a 
bowl-shaped mass of rusted iron which fell to pieces. This is 
where the boss should have been. Furthermore, the position is 
as it should have been if the shield were laid boss upright, as was 
customary in most burials. 


Mr. Elliott rightly points out that there have been contra- 
dictions in the dates mentioned both for the discovery and for 
the time the objects were seen at Mr. Dodd’s house on Wilson 
Street. Though unfortunate in some respects, this confirms Mr. 
Dodd’s statement that he attached no importance to therelics 
when first found; this is further confirmed by his failure to take 
active steps to dispose of them to any scientific institution. It 
is obvious that, if unearthed at Beardmore, it is immaterial 
whether the date was 1930 or 1931; dates are important only in 
checking the possibility of a hoax. 

SCurran, Here Was Vinland, pp. 177-84. 


®See above, p. 269. 
7Curran, Here Was Vinland, p. 216. 
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The arguments against the evidence summarized above are 
of two kinds. 

(1) The opinion of Dr. T. L. Tanton of the Geological Survey, 
an expert on metals, who is familiar with the area, that iron 
weapons would have corroded away entirely in the course of a 
few centuries. Although the rusting away of iron is a familiar 
occurrence, the fact remains that literally thousands of pieces of 
iron from before the time of Christ have survived in northern 
Europe under varied conditions. To affirm that similar survivals 
would be impossible in America is, in my opinion, untenable, as 
it upsets the whole archaeology of the iron age. 

(2) The claim of Mr. J. M. Hansen that the articles were 
obtained by him, as security for a loan, from the late John Bloch, 
who had brought them from Norway, and that he (Hansen) had 
left them in the basement of his house at 33 Machar Avenue, 
where they were found by Mr. Dodd who rented the house in 1931. 
Supporting this statement is a letter from Mr. Bloch’s widow, 
and evidence of an undischarged loan from Hansen to Bloch. 
As Mr. Elliott points out, Bloch’s marriage took place after he 
had moved away from Port Arthur; accordingly, his widow could 
have no direct knowledge of the facts and was drawn into the 
picture only after there had been considerable publicity about the 
finds. Nor does the evidence of the bank note clarify the picture; 
the amount recorded at the bank is not the amount which Mr. 
Hansen states that he advanced to Mr. Bloch, nor, of course, does 
the bank’s note contain any reference to security. Mr. Elliott 
has made clear Mr. Bloch’s history, including the date of his death 
in 1936. If Mr. Hansen was deterred by a promise to Mr. Bloch 
from claiming the objects during Bloch’s lifetime, it is surprising 
that he did not do so after Bloch’s death. Instead, he made no 
claim to the articles until their sale for a reputedly large amount. 
Furthermore, the Museum has letters from three of Mr. Bloch’s 
friends, Messrs. Os, Simonsen, and Sorenson (the Norwegian 
Vice-Consul), all of whom had discussed Norse matters with Bloch 
and are convinced from his failure to mention relics that he did 
not possess any. A letter from Mr. Sorenson to the Museum, April 
29, 1938, expresses an entirely different opinion from that of his 
letter to Mr. Elliott of July 24, 1939.8 However, the crux of the 
matter is whether the objects were seen in Mr. Dodd’s possession 
before he moved into either of the houses on Machar Avenue owned 
by Mr. Hansen; the affidavits collected by Mr. Curran seem con- 

‘See above, p. 269. 
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clusive on this point, three men having seen them on Wilson 
Street,? and two at the claim near Beardmore. Mr. Hansen’s 
statement, therefore, remains unsubstantiated. 

Other points connected with the affair are virtually irrelevant: 

(1) Ragotte’s statement that he was helping Dodd clean the 
cellar at 33 Machar Avenue when the relics were found was later 
contradicted by him with a statement that he had never seen the 
objects in the Museum; the two statements rule each other out 
and his evidence must be disregarded. 

(2) Considering the rusted condition of the sword, it might 
easily have broken when being taken out, or indeed might have 
rusted into two pieces in the ground. It may, of course, have 
been broken deliberately at the time of its deposition, but the 
fact that it is now in two pieces does not prove this. Consequently, 
the assumption of a heathen burial is unjustified. 

(3) Whether the weapons are of eastern or western Viking 
type seems to me irrelevant. Weapons pass from hand to hand 
in war, trade, and travel, and I see nothing remarkable in the 
fact of an eastern type, rather than a western type, having reached 
the New World. 

(4) Although I think it probable that the weapons were laid 
beside a body, this is not material to the argument. If so, careful 
excavation at the time would probably have revealed teeth and 
perhaps, though not necessarily, fragments of bone, buttons, etc. 
It would have been more than remarkable if Mr. Dodd had 
noticed and saved such fragments. In 1937, when one of our 
staff visited the spot, the ground before the rock had been trenched 
too extensively to justify excavation. Of course, the weapons 
may simply have been left against the rock by an owner who 
failed to return. 

(5) With regard to possible routes, | am quite prepared to 
accept Dr. Tanton’s conclusion that the site of the find was not 
on a feasible portage route. We will never know whether the 
Viking who owned the weapons was lost on a hunting expedition, 
was vainly seeking an overland route to avoid the rapids of the 
Blackwater, or what; the weapons can only tell us that a Viking 
was there, not why he was there, whence he had come, or whither 
he hoped to go. 

Whether the articles were eastern or western, whether they 
marked a burial or were simply left behind, whether they belonged 
to pagan or Christian, and other points that have been ably 

®In addition to the late Mr. John Jacob, 
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accentuated, appear to me to have nothing to do with the main 
question. The date of finding is also unimportant, except in its 
relation to where Mr. Dodd was living. As I see the situation, 
the objects were seen beside the place where they were found; 
they were also seen in Mr. Dodd’s house by a number of people 
before he moved to Mr. Hansen’s house. John Jacob saw the 
imprint in rust on the rock. The statements of all the people 
who saw them are met with only Mr. Hansen’s statement that he 
left them lying in his house, and that he set a value of $150.00 on 
them; this statement was made only after Mr. Dodd had been 
trying to sell the things for some years, and was not backed by a 
single statement that anybody had ever seen them in Mr. Hansen’s 
possession. It seems to me that these are the essential facts and 
that they have not been disturbed by evidence which Mr. Elliott 
has presented. 

Owing to the fact that Mr. Jacob’s message never reached 
me, it was Mr. Elliott’s kindness and enthusiasm which first 
brought these relics to my attention; | am grateful to him for so 
doing, and for his continued and painstaking interest in the matter. 
I regret that I do not agree with all his inferences, and careful 
reading of his article only confirms the opinion I expressed in this 
journal two years ago that the weapons were found near Beard- 
more. 

C. T. CURRELLY 
The Royal Ontario Museum. 


II 


The genuineness of the Viking relics from Beardmore, now on 
display at the Royal Ontario Museum, has never been questioned. 
However, that these artifacts were buried in a Norse grave on the 
banks of the Blackwater River is a premise to be approached with 
extreme caution. The basic story of the Beardmore find rests 
solely on the statements and affidavit of the discoverer, Mr. J. E. 
Dodd. The son, Walter, then fourteen years of age, along with 
an unknown Ukranian transient, were the only other people 
present at the time of the unearthing. The son’s affidavit made 
nine years later merely corroborates that of his father. 

The establishment of the discovery date of such an important 
historical event as the Beardmore find is definitely important in 
view of the counter claims of Mr. Hansen; and also because of 
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the fact that at different times and from various sources, several 
different dates have been given by the interested parties. 

The reported statements of the discoverer have differed as to 
(1) the circumstances surrounding the find; (2) the date of dis- 
covery ; (3) the time elapsing between the finding and the removal 
of the weapons from the trench; (4) the time elapsing between the 
deposit of the relics at the Beardmore cabin and their subsequent 
removal to Port Arthur; (5) when these relics were seen by others 
both at the camp and in Port Arthur. 

The contributions of Mr. Jacob confuse rather than clarify 
the situation. None of his statements are under oath. The first 
one appeared six years after his visit to Mr. Dodd’s camp. The 
second one elaborated on the first after a further lapse of six 
months. This one was further amended at some later undated 
period. In none of these does he mention seeing the relics at 
296 Wilson Street, Port Arthur. He does state in the amendment 
that, ‘‘I went down to Dodd’s house and saw it [the sword] and 
the other things.’’ No date is given as to when this visit took 
place. 

No one but Mr. Jacob mentions seeing the stain in ironrust of 
the sword. He mentions this six times yet admits that he could 
not make a positive statement regarding stains from the other 
objects. Judging from his own report he took a great interest 
in the find, and went to a great deal of trouble to search at the 
library, and to make a special trip to the site, yet he failed to 
make mention of the fact in his official reports to his own superiors. 
About the same time that Mr. Dodd was checking back on do- 
mestic circumstances to warrant a change in the year of discovery 
from 1931, Mr. Jacob, from private diaries, also comes to the 
conclusion that 1930 is the correct year and not 1931. 

This shift in date unwittingly created a dilemma which casts 
doubt upon the value of the affidavits offered by the railroad 
employees who had rallied to the support of the Beardmore story. 
Mr. Jacob stated that he had seen the relics at Mr. Dodd’s house 
prior to visiting Beardmore between June 17 and 21, 1930, when 
the staining was seen. Yet Mr. Bohun, checking his railway 
records to establish the time, declares he saw the sword at Dodd’s 
camp between May 15 and July 1, 1931. William Feltham 
swears he saw the relics at the camp in 1930, but Fletcher Gill’s 
affidavit maintains that it was 1931 that his partner, Mr. Dodd, 
wrote regarding the find. The tone of Mr. Scott's deposition is 
indefinite except the mention of Mr. Dodd's address. Both 
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McGugan and Hynes say “‘about seven years ago”’ they saw the 
relics at Dodd’s house, which would be in the latter half of 1931, 
at which time Mr. Dodd was not at 296 Wilson Street. 

To offer such conflicting support to such an important story 
tends to weaken the whole fabric, nor is the situation clarified by 
the alleged statements of Mr. Dodd that the relics were left (1) 
“on the ground until 1933’’; (2) ‘‘on the side of the trench for two 
years’; (3) “‘for two months.” 

The trainman’s description of the shield ‘‘boss’”’ shows it to be 
the size of ‘‘a goose egg”’; ‘‘a shallow bowl”; and ‘‘an oval-shaped 
brownish depression, ten inches long and five inches wide.”” To 
the writer the ‘‘boss’’ was described as an oval shaped depression 
with a strap of metal across the metal, as opposed to the opposite 
position, lying over the bar of metal, as pictured to Dr. Currelly. 

These descriptions are interesting in view of the fact that in 
the discoverer’s statement under oath he declared that he paid 
no attention when his shovel struck iron objects. He just shovelled 
them out. We are asked to believe that this fragile bowl, buried 
for 900 years, survived the terrific detonations of two charges of 
dynamite not six feet distant. Six and seven years later the only 
pieces of the ‘‘boss’’ extant were procured for Professor Mcllwraith 
and Mr. J. W. Curran. No one else mentions the boss or admits 
seeing or owning pieces of it. Any one of a number of Norwegians 
at the head of the lakes can give an accurate description of a shield 
boss. 

Mr. Dodd did not make any attempt to dispose of his find to 
any scientific institution, though Mr. Jacob urged him to submit 
them to proper authorities. Attempts at the sale of the objects 
are not unknown. Mr. Jacob mentions a value of $50 placed on 
the articles, and Mr. Curran in Here Was Vinland, speaks of the 
discoverer ‘‘hawking them here and hawking them there’’ in a 
vain effort to dispose of them over a period of years. 

Dr. Tanton, I am sure, would readily admit the survival of 
iron objects under definite conditions. His intimate knowledge of 
numerous instances of rapid corrosion of iron objects at various 
silver locations in northern Ontario, and his personal knowledge 
of the moisture-ladened overburden of the Beardmore area would 
seem to preclude continent-wide generalizations to this particular 
instance. He is not alone in his scepticism regarding the survival 
of iron objects buried for nine hundred years at a spot which was 
so moisture-ladened that the water had to be bailed out before 
mining operations could be carried out. Furthermore, it is 
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difficult to account for the fact that these weapons, presumably 
buried for nine hundred years, were handled indiscriminately by 
the curious for over six years without disintegrating before being 
subjected to treatment which drives off the oxygen in an effort 
at preservation. 

Plausible explanations have been offered as to the absence of 
evidence in support of the theory that the Beardmore find marked 
the site of a Viking grave, but not one piece of evidence has been 
offered in confirmation of the supposition that the site was a 
grave. 

The sword is a definite type from eastern Norway. Dr. 
Brggger, after consulting with an expert on his staff, suggests that 
such types are never found in those areas from whence might 
come Vikings to America. To say that such a weapon could have 
been traded to a member of an expedition to America is merely 
raising an academic possibility. 

Nor can one subscribe to the legend on the label accompanying 
the exhibit of the relics, i.e. that the ‘‘burial [of relics or body?] 
was on a portage on the route from Hudson Bay down to Lake 
Superior.”” A Viking, separated from his party, might have left 
his weapons on the banks of the Blackwater River, but that this 
well-nigh impassable stream should be considered part of a 
recognized travel route is inconceivable. To prevent any mis- 
understanding on the part of the public a re-wording of the label 
would be worthy of consideration. 

The byplay of the human element in such instances as the 
Beardmore case is a difficult thing to evaluate and present in the 
impersonal format of black and white type. This is particularly 
so in the case of Mr. J. Hansen. Interested in Norse lore, loyal 
to the wishes of his countrymen, Mr. Hansen has been cautious 
in his statements and slow to embroil himself in argument. In 
the main essentials he has not swerved from his original story and 
has always been willing to co-operate in the investigation of his 
claims. 

Mr. Hansen’s story seems to offer a rational explanation for 
the presence in thiscountry of sucha set of Norse weapons as are now 
on display at the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. Mr. Hansen 
willingly made an affidavit regarding his story, and displayed good 
sense in refusing to commit himself to an identification of the 
objects from only a photographic record. The amount of money 
he mentions as being lent to Mr. Bloch does not coincide with 
that shown by the statement from the Imperial Bank; it is less. 
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The note that passed between Mr. Hansen and Mr. Bloch through 
the bank left Mr. Hansen with a $35 obligation. This is the 
amount named by Mr. Bloch’s widow who also confirmed other 
features of Mr. Hansen’s claims. Such a note for such an amount 
in no way constitutes infallible proof that Mr. Hansen received 
the relics in connection with a loan, but the absence of any other 
note for this, or any other amount, at the time and in the manner 
mentioned by Mr. Hansen, would seem to indicate that there 
was some basis in fact for his contention. 

That the friends of John Bloch should be ignorant of his pos- 
session of a set of Norse weapons is readily understood, particu- 
larly in regard to the Norwegian Vice-Consul, Mr. Sorenson. Is 
it likely that Mr. Bloch would admit to a representative of his 
own country that he (Bloch) had brought out articles which, by 
an Act of 1905, had been declared the nominal property of the 
Crown, and which could not be exported without permission? 
Mr. Bloch cherished the thought of returning to his native land 
and it would be from this official that he would have to obtain 
a visa for his return. Was he to jeopardize his chances for such 
permission ? 

The Hansen-Bloch story cannot be passed over without some 
serious consideration. It has fewer bewildering and contradictory 
circumstances than the Dodd story and is easier to believe as a 
logical explanation of the presence of Viking weapons in America. 
I am inclined to accept it. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that over a period of five 
years I have been indebted to Dr. Currelly, Dr. Tanton, Professor 
Mcllwraith, Professor G. W. Brown, and others for full co- 
operation and encouragement in this interesting study. 


©: C. BELiorr 








THE “SESSIONAL PAPERS” OF UPPER CANADA 
1792-1840 


VERY year in the Legislative Assembly of Ontario, the depart- 
mental reports for the preceding year are presented by the 
responsible ministers and are subsequently issued in a bound series. 
These volumes are the Sessional Papers. The name ‘Sessional 
Papers’’ was not used in Canada until the year 1860, when the 
Province of Canada first issued its reports under that heading. 
These Sessional Papers of 1860 were therefore a forerunner of the 
Sessional Papers of Ontario and Quebec, and also of the Dominion. 
Yet the title alone was new, for the material contained in the 
Sessional Papers was a continuation of that printed from 1840 to 
1860 in the Appendices to the Journals of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Legislative Council for the united province.! This 
material consisted, for the most part, of the annual departmental 
reports together with some Royal Commission reports and copies 
of important correspondence and despatches. The separate 
publication of Sessional Papers was necessitated by the tremendous 
increase in the amount of material to be printed and the definite 
emergence of the departmental system, which were, in turn, the 
result of the increasing complexity of governmental problems due 
to the expansion of the province. 

The publication of Journals and Appendices for both Houses 
by the Province of Canada from 1840 until 1860 followed the 
practice of the separate legislatures of Upper and Lower Canada 
from 1792 to 1840. The Assembly and Council Journals for 
Upper Canada were regularly kept and ordered to be printed 
from the first session of the Legislature in 1792, and it was in the 
Appendices to these Journals that there appeared the first un- 
systematic and scanty reports which grew, in the later Sessional 
Papers, into enormous volumes such as those on Public Accounts 
and Estimates, Education, Agriculture, Crown Lands, Highways, 
Hospitals, Gaols, and Asylums. The growth and development of 
these Appendices throughout the period of Upper Canada, there- 
fore, is the best possible illustration of the development of govern- 
ment during the first fifty years of the history of the province. 

The Journals of both Houses for the years before 1825 disappear- 
ed at an early date, some destroyed in the burning of the Parliament 
Buildings at York in 1813, others vanishing in the course of time, 

1The reports of committees were an exception. They continued to appear in the 
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and none was known to be in existence in Canada in 1855. In that 
year transcripts were made for the Canadian government from 
the manuscript copies in London, England, and these were re- 
printed by the Ontario Archives in its yearly Reports from 1909 
to 1915, the Assembly Journals being reproduced in 1909, 1911, 
1912, 1913, and 1914, and those of the Council in 1910 and 1915. 
In the London set the Assembly Journals for 1794-7, 1809, 1813, 
and 1815, and those of the Council for 1795-7, 1809, 1813, 1815-18, 
and 1820 were discovered to be missing. Alexander Fraser, the 
archivist who prepared the Journals for publication, believed that 
all the Journals had been sent to London and there mislaid. 
Fraser based his belief mainly on the argument that, had the 
Colonial Office not received copies of the Journals it would have 
issued a request for them to the provincial government.? This 
argument is not conclusive, for the unconcern of the Colonial Office 
is only too evident in a despatch of September 9, 1831, which 
accompanied a shipment of Upper Canada Journals from London 
to the province, prepared on a requisition from the provincial 
Legislature in 1816 but never sent. The request from the province 
had evidently been for the volumes from 1792 to 1812 (probably 
to replace those destroyed at York in 1813), but in listing the 
volumes for these years that were being returned to Upper Canada, 
the Colonial Office declared that the Assembly Journals for the 
years 1794-7, 1799, 1806, 1807, and those of the Council for 1794-7, 
1806, 1807, and 1809, had never been forwarded to London. By 
1855, however, copies of the Assembly Journals for 1799, 1806, and 
1807 and those of the Council for 1794, 1806, and 1807 were among 
the London manuscripts, and their reappearance lends some 
substance to Fraser’s contention that all the Journals had been 
sent to London. What happened to the volumes sent from 
London to Upper Canada in 1831 is still a mystery. 

In the years after 1855 three of the original Journals of the 
Legislative Assembly for the sessions before 1825 came into the 
possession of the Toronto Public Library. These are contained 
in two separate volumes, one including the Journals for 1801 and 
1802, the other, those of 1821. The latter was received in the 
Library December 26, 1885, the former November 9, 1894, so that 
both were there when Fraser published his reprints, although he 
seems to have been ignorant of their existence. On the flyleaf 
of the 1821 volume is the signature of ‘‘James Crooks,’’ a member 


2Ontario Archives Report, 1909, prefatory. 
3Upper Canada, Journals of the Legislative Assembly, 1831-32, Appendix, 85. 
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of the Assembly during those years. Fraser recovered a fragment 
of the Assembly Journals in 1794 among some old papers in the 
Parliament Buildings in Toronto in time to print it with the 
Archives Report of 1909. Of the Journals of the Legislative 
Assembly for Upper Canada, therefore, we have Fraser’s reprints 
for the years 1792, 1793, 1794 (partly), 1798-1808, 1810-12, 1814, 
1816-24, with original printed volumes for the years 1801, 1802, 
1821, and 1825-40. 

Copies of all the existing volumes of the Journals of the 
Legislative Assembly are available in Toronto but the Journals 
of the Council are more scanty. In the Toronto libraries are 
Fraser’s reprints for the years 1792-4, 1798-1808, 1810-12, 1814, 
1819, 1821-4, and the original printed volumes for 1828-40. Single 
original printed volumes for the years 1825-7 however, are in 
existence in other libraries (see table), and manuscript copies of 
the Council Journals for 1815 and 1816 have also come to light 
in the Dominion Archives at Ottawa.* That for 1815 is especially 
valuable as the Assembly Journal for that year is missing. Of 
the Journals of the Legislative Council for Upper Canada, there- 
fore, there are in existence Fraser’s reprints for 1792-4, 1798-1808, 
1810-12, 1814, 1819, 1821-4, manuscript copies for 1815 and 1816, 
and the original printed volumes for 1825-40. 

No Appendices appear in the Journals for either House 
reprinted in the Archives Reports, and there are no Appendices 
to the original Assembly Journals for 1801, 1802, and 1821. Yet 
there are reasons for believing that there were Appendices for 
at least some of the Journals from 1792 to 1825. In the first 
place, the Journals of both Houses for 1825 contain Appendices, 
with no evidence of a change from former practice; and in the 
second place, there is at least one reference to Appendices in the 
body of the reprinted Assembly Journals—a statement in the 1812 
volume to ‘‘See Appendix for Public Accounts.’’® From 1825 the 
Assembly Journals always contained Appendices but after 1827 
no Appendices were added to the Council Journals until 1835. 

Three fragments of Accounts for the years 1801, 1802, and 1823, 
not included in the transcripts in Ottawa made from the London 
manuscripts, were found by Fraser in the Parliament Buildings in 
Toronto and appended to the 1914 Archives Report. Since the 
Accounts for the preceding year are presented during the current 


‘The CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW is indebted to Mrs. Lillian F. Gates for 
drawing this item to its attention. 


5Ontario Archives Report, 1912, 12. 
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parliamentary session, these Accounts belong to the Journals of 
the Assembly for 1802, 1803, and 1824. After 1824 the Accounts 
appear regularly in the Assembly Appendices but the system of 
printing them before that year was not uniform. Sometimes they 
were included in the body of the Assembly Journals, sometimes 
they seem to have been printed as Appendices (as in the 1812 
Journals mentioned above), and sometimes they were printed 
separately and distributed among the members.® It may well 
have been such copies that Fraser found for the years 1801, 1802, 
and 1823. The 1801 Accounts, printed in Fraser’s second ap- 
pendix to the 1914 volume, are the same as those included in the 
1802 original printed volume. The reprint for 1802 lists the 
Accounts in exactly the same way as in the original, but instead 
of printing the Accounts after the list, the words ‘‘Schedule 
Appendix A”’ are added. These seem to indicate that there was 
an Appendix to this volume in the London manuscripts, but it 
does not appear in the reprint. If there were Appendices for some 
of the London manuscripts from 1792 to 1825 why were they not 
copied in 1855? It may be that they are still available in London,’ 
but for the present in Canada, we have no real Appendices for 
the years before 1825. 

That the missing Appendices to the Journals for the years 
before 1825 were scanty seems probable since the Public Accounts 
and Estimates appeared in the Assembly Journals themselves as 
late as 1821,* and reports that would later have been printed in 
the Appendix were included in the text of both Journals.* Because 
so much of the material appears in the Journals before 1825, the 
loss of these early Appendices is not as serious as that of the later 
ones would have been. The material is, however, often difficult 
to locate because of the lack of individual indexes to the reprinted 
Journals. 


From 1825 to 1834 the Assembly Journals and Appendices were 


*Tbid., 1914, 285. 

In her bibliography to Political Unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-1836 (Toronto, 1927), 
Miss Aileen Dunham discusses under the heading of ‘‘Sessional Papers’’ the Journals 
of the Legislative Council and Assembly of Upper Canada, 1815 to 1838. Miss Dunham 
used the copies in the Public Record Office in London, and her statement—‘‘As these 
journals are, of course, out of print, the Ontario Bureau of Archives has reprinted, 
without appendices, certain of the earlier volumes’’—seems to indicate that there are 
appendices in the London copies. It has been impossible to check this at the present 
time. 

8Ontario Archives Report, 1913, 290-317. 

*For example, the report of the Commissioners of Upper Canada on the renewal 
of the provincial agreement with regard to duties collected at the port of Quebec 


(Ontario Archives Report, 1914, 10-25), and the report of a select committee on the post 
office rates (ibid., 56-63). 
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printed together in a single volume, but by 1835 the Appendices 
had increased in size to such an extent that they had to be pub- 
lished separately. The Council Journals never became large 
enough to be printed separately. 

It is the intention of this survey to consider chiefly the Ap- 
pendices to the Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada, because, although there is a certain amount of valuable 
source-material in the Journals and Appendices of the Legislative 
Council, especially reports of select committees on proposed bills 
or copies of despatches and correspondence laid before the House, 
the Council A ppendices for the period of Upper Canada are neither 
numerous nor extensive, and some of the material is merely a 
duplicate of that in the Assembly Journals. The Council Ap- 
pendices are, however, well-indexed, and valuable as a supplement 
to those of the Assembly.!° 

The indexing of the Assembly Journals and Appendices is of 
interest to the student. The Ontario Archives Reports do not 
contain the original indexes for the Journals. The reason for 
their absence is probably that they, like the Appendices, were not 
copied. However, a new index, of uneven quality, was added to 
the Ontario Archives reprints. Most of the original copies of 
the Journals are indexed, although the system is by no means 
uniform. Most frequently the Journals and Appendices from 
1825 to 1834, though printed in a single volume, are indexed 
separately, the index to the Appendix usually appearing at the 
end of the volume. The arrangement of these indexes is generally 
alphabetical. By 1830 long reports which included numerous 
documents were separately indexed, for example the report of the 
Committee on Currency, and the group of documents relating to 
Forfeited Estates, both of which are included in the Appendices 
to the Assembly Journals for that year. 

With the first separate volumes of Appendices published in 
1835, an excellent system of indexing, later adopted for the 
Sessional Papers, was introduced. The papers which were 
numbered and appeared seriatim in the text of the Appendices, 
were indexed alphabetically, their numbers appearing after their 
titles. In 1835, the date of the presentation of each paper to 
Parliament was also listed in the index. The numerical system 
unfortunately lasted for three issues only, 1835, 1836, and 1836-7. 


1°Two important select committee reports contained in the Council Appendices, 
are the report on the Assembly’s complaints to the Crown on the rejection of its bills 


by the Council, in the 1836 Appendices, and the report on Durham's Report in those 
of 1839. 
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The indexes are useful as an indication of the general subject- 
matter of the reports printed in the Appendices, but the name of a 
report may give very little idea of the material in it, and in the 
case of petitions and memorials (or the reports of select committees 
upon them) which are listed under the names of the persons con- 
cerned, the indexes are not very helpful. A ‘‘Report on the 
Petition of Baldwin and Quesnel and Others”’ in the index to the 
1830 Appendices, for example, gives no indication that the report 
deals with the West Indian trade and the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, while a ‘“‘Report on Petition of Peter McGill, Merchant”’ 
in 1828 does not suggest the Marmora Iron Works. Fortunately, 
on September 8, 1841, an order was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, directing ‘‘a General Index to be made to the Journals 
of the House of Assembly of the late Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada.”’ But since it appeared that there was no com- 
plete set of the Journals prior to 1825 the volume covers only the 
years 1825-40... The compiler did suggest that ‘“‘should it be 
thought desirable to have an Index made to the incomplete set 
of the M.S. Journals prior to that date, it may form a separate 
volume.”’ What manuscript Journals he was referring to is not 
clear and the proposed index does not seem to have been published. 
The printed volume is an indispensable aid to the use of Journals 
and Appendices. Both of the matters referred to above, for 
example, can be found by reference to it. Although the index 
follows a complicated method of cross-references, it is doubtful if 
a better one could have been devised. 

At first the papers in the Appendices were arranged in a most 
haphazard fashion, and even in 1839, although the Public Accounts 
began on page 1, the detailed accounts were relegated to page 329. 
The general tendency during the period, however, was for the 
accounts to be collected near the beginning of the Appendices with 
the longer and more important reports, while the shorter ones 
appeared at the end and were grouped under the heading of 
“Sundry Reports.’’” The first appearance of a separately bound 
report occurred in the 1836 Appendices, where a survey on the 
Welland Canal occupied the whole of the second volume. The 
only other one comparable to it in this period was the ‘“‘Report on 
Public Departments” in 1840, although the first volume for 1839 


NA. Todd, General Index to the Journals of the House of Assembly of the late Province 
of Upper Canada; commencing with the first session of the Ninth Provincial Parliament 
(1825), and ending with the Fifth session of the Thirteenth Parliament (1839-40), (being 
the last session before the union of the Canadas). Printed by order of the Legislative 
Assembly (Montreal, 1848). 
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contained but three documents: “‘A Narrative’ by Sir Francis B. 
Head, the Earl of Durham’s ‘“‘Report on the British North Ameri- 
cas,’ and the “Report of the Select Committee of the Upper 
Canada Assembly on the State of the Province.” 

The Appendices to the Assembly Journals are a rich mine of 
material on almost every aspect of the history of the province. 
The political material is both interesting and important, but is 
now so familiar to students that it should be sufficient for the 
purpose of this survey merely to suggest the nature of the most 
important items. Much of the political information is found in 
the form of select committee reports, but often there are collections 
of documents or letters on certain subjects and at times copies 
of petitions of political interest. In the Appendices for 1826-7 
the famous Matthews case is fully reviewed in a committee 
report and a petition of the Commons against the Naturalization 
Bill appears in the same volume. The controversy over Arch- 
deacon Strachan’s letter and Ecclesiastical Chart is reviewed in a 
‘Report on the Petition of Bulkley Waters and Others’’ in the 
1828 Appendices, and the documents include a copy of Strachan’s 
letter and chart, the chart prepared by the Dissenters, the Royal 
Charter of King’s College, and a copy of the petition of the 
inhabitants of the Midland District against it. In 1829, the 
Collins, Willis, and Forsyth cases are reviewed. The Committee 
on Privilege was busy under Mackenzie’s direction, and reported 
in the Appendices for 1829 on the appointment of parliamentary 
officers, and in 1830 on the question of whether Robinson vacated 
his seat in the Assembly on his appointment as Chief Justice. 
The Committee on Grievances printed four reports during these 
years, the most famous, the ‘‘Seventh Report on Grievances,” 
being found in the 1835 Appendices (volume 1). 

In 1836 (volume I) appear Glenelg’s despatch and instructions 
to Sir Francis Head, and another despatch on the dismissal of 
Boulton and Hagerman. Volume III contains an important 
seventy-page report on the question of a responsible Executive 
Council. In the 1836-7 Appendices is the report of a select com- 
mittee on Duncombe’s petition to the British House of Commons 
on behalf of the Reformers, in which he protested against “the 
unconstitutional violence and outrage practised and sanctioned by 
Sir F. Head. . . at the late elections, for the purpose of obtaining 
a majority in the House of Assembly.’’” There is also a report 
on the Lower Canada Resolutions. The 1837-8 volume contains 
two important reports, the first on the state of the Province of 


12(/pper Canada, Appendix to the Assembly Journals, 1836-7, no. 5. 
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Upper and Lower Canada, with a copy of the petition from the 
Montreal merchants, the second on the absence of certain members 
from the 1838 session. The latter includes a great deal of evidence 
in regard to the rebellion, and the whereabouts of the missing 
members at the time of the report. The first volume for 1839 
contains Head’s “‘Narrative,’’ Durham’s ‘‘Report,’’ and a report 
on the state of the province, as already mentioned; the second 
volume has three important series of correspondence, the first on 
Durham’s resignation, the second with the British Minister in 
Washington on the invasion of the Canadas (both of these also 
appear in the Council Appendices for 1839), and the third between 
Arthur and Durham on the prisoners taken at Niagara. A short 
but interesting report in the same volume is that on Gourlay’s 
petition to return to Canada. The Appendices for 1839-40 re- 
printed the Act of Union, as well as the book length report on 
the public departments. 

The importance of the Appendices for the political history of 
Ontario is far outweighed by their value as source-material for the 
economic and social history of the province. Not only is there a 
great deal more information in the Appendices bearing directly on 
social and economic problems, but that material has been much 
less fully explored. The earliest Appendices included the govern- 
ment Accounts, but few other reports. With the advent of the 
late twenties, however, more and more reports appeared from 
year to year, and it was the enormous increase of this social and 
economic material which necessitated its being taken from the 
Appendices in 1860, and issued in the more convenient form of 
Sessional Papers. 

In the Sessional Papers, the Accounts consist of bulky and 
systematic reports which reveal the financial condition of the 
province and the expenses of every government department, but 
for the period between 1792 and 1840 the Accounts proper in- 
cluded only the ‘‘Public Accounts”’ and the ‘‘Detailed Accounts.”’ 
The former listed in tabular form the income of the province from 
customs duties and licences and the amounts paid out in civil 
list salaries and pensions during the preceding year, together with 
the estimates of expenditure for the current year; the latter 
recorded the expenses of the various government ofhces and the 
cost of the administration of justice. Returns on government 
debentures and reports on the Casual and Territorial Revenue 
were printed in the Appendices but were not included under the 
Accounts proper, and all other accounts, such as those on roads 
and bridges, on King’s College, Crown Lands, Timber dues, etc., 
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appeared only in the individual reports under these headings. The 
reports of the Committees of Finance exhibit the views of the 
legislators on the efficiency of the government’s financing. Taken 
together the Accounts are valuable not only for the definite 
information to be gleaned from them, which ranges in importance 
from the Governor’s salary to the cost of firewood, but also for 
their unconscious revelation of the conditions of life in Upper 
Canada. 

Next to the Accounts, questions of transportation and com- 
munication attracted most attention especially in the early years. 
This was the great age of canal building. A Burlington Bay 
Canal report, and one on Internal Navigation, are included in the 
1825 Appendices, and reports on canal and navigation improve- 
ments appear regularly thereafter. Harbours, too, were impor- 
tant, and petitions for them came in from all over the province. 
Roads and bridges shared in the general interest especially when 
macadamizing was introduced, and many were the reports on the 
paving of a mile of Yonge Street, or the improvement of the 
Governor’s Road. Railways began to creep into the picture 
before 1840. Petitions for a railway in the Rice Lake District 
and one connecting London and Lake Ontario are among the 
Appendices for 1832-3, and those for 1836-7 contain a proposal 
to extend the London and Gore line to Point Edward on Lake 
Huron and thereby to form a Great Western Railroad. 

Closely associated with problems of transportation were those 
of land sale and settlement. That land ranked with transportation 
in importance is shown by the space which it takes in the Ap- 
pendices. ‘The reports are not collected in the form of a Crown 
Lands report, but appear separately under such heads as the sale 
or disposal of Clergy Reserves, Crown and School lands, the 
survey of townships, and the settling and relief of ‘‘emigrants.”’ 
The contribution of the Canada Company to the opening up of the 
province, may be traced through the reports on its activities 
which were published at intervals beginning with the printing of 
its charter in the 1826-7 Appendices. A lengthy report on Canada 
Company affairs in 1837-8 furnishes details of the location of 
families and the construction of roads and churches. In the 
Appendices for 1833-4 is an important document on the granting 
of land to Loyalists and others, which provides all manner of 
information in connection with land grants and even includes a 
copy of the certificates to be issued to purchasers. In 1836 there 
is a special fifty-page report on the Nottawasaga settlement, and 
in the same volume documents on Talbot’s settlement. Statistics 
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are available in the Appendices on the amount of timber cut on 
the waste lands of the Crown, and returns on timber dues also 
appear. 

The opening up of the province was furthered by government 
surveys, and the reports of two important ones appear in the 
Appendices for the years 1836-7 and 1839. The first is the report 
of a survey of land north of Lake Superior, and the second, a report 
on the survey of the Ottawa valley. Both include diaries and 
meteorological tables. The diaries are day-by-day descriptions 
of the events of the expedition, kept by members of the party, 
and are extremely interesting. In the account of one of the 
engineers on the Lake Superior survey, we read that ‘‘The neigh- 
bourhood of Holland Landing is remarkable for the number of 
wolves which infest it, and their cries by night are a powerful 
anti-soporific.’’"* The same officer describes the entering of 
Kempenfeldt Bay, Barrie: ‘‘On entering this bay we were called 
to dinner when we observed on the table some potatoes remarkable 
for their whiteness and good flavour, they are the species called 
pink-eyes and are raised in great abundance here.’’"* Barrie had 
been founded just two years earlier, and the Lieutenant speaks 
of the proposal to join by a canal Nottawasaga and Kempenfeldt 
Bays. 

The Population and Assessment Returns, apart from their own 
importance, are of interest in relation to the problem of settlement. 
The returns were printed for the first time in the 1828 Appendices, 
and covered the years 1824 to 1827. After that year they appeared 
regularly. They were submitted in a tabular form by districts. 
The Population Returns were listed under the headings—town- 
ships, counties, males under 16, females under 16, males above 16, 
females above 16, and total; the Assessment Returns gave the 
rateable property under townships, lands, houses, mills, merchants’ 
shops, store houses, horses three years old and upwards, oxen four 
years old and upwards, milch cows, horned cattle from two to 
four, waggons for pleasure, rate per pound, amount of assessment 
in £.s.d., and amount to be collected, in the same currency. 

Of financial interest are the various reports on banking and 
trade. The Appendices for 1830 contain a long report on the 
state of the currency, and those of 1837, one on the monetary 
system. Volume II, part 11, 1839-40, contains valuable documents 
on the finances of the province, a very acute question at the time. 
A long report on banking appears in the 1833-4 Appendices, while 
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other volumes include documents relating to banks in general, and 
to certain institutions in particular—the Bank of Upper Canada, 
the Kingston Bank, and the Gore Bank, etc. In volume I of 
the Appendices for 1835 is a select committee report on the 
establishment of a provincial bank, and three reports on trade. 
A problem both of trade and of provincial revenue was the long 
dispute between the provinces over the division of the duties 
collected at the Port of Quebec, and numerous Commissioners’ 
and Arbitrators’ reports appear on the subject. 

The subject of education became an important one for the 
Appendices at an early date. Although even at the end of the 
period there was very little in the nature of an adequate school 
system, the situation was improving, and there are regular reports 
on District and Common Schools and on the Board of Education 
from 1828. The Abstract of Warrants in the Public Accounts for 
each year gives the names of the masters of the District Schools 
and their salaries, but there are also District and Common School 
returns. The district reports were usually submitted in the form 
of a short prose report, but those of the Common Schools listed 
in tabular form the names of the teachers, the number of girls and 
boys, the subjects taught, and the books used. Reports from all 
the districts are not necessarily found each year, and, in the light 
of modern “efficiency,’’ it is amusing to read that the report from 
a certain district is not printed because it was not received. That 
the shortcomings of the school system were recognized, is evident 
in one district report which speaks of the incompetence of some 
of the teachers, who are not discharged because the salary is so 
low as not to attract sufficiently competent persons.” In the 
Eastern District report for 1829 is the following paragraph: ‘‘Since 
the last report of the school it was deemed advisable to discourage 
the attendance of girls at the school, as being inconsistent with the 
good discipline of boys, or that delicate treatment which is best 
suited to girls:—and since July last their attendance has been 
altogether discontinued.’’!® 

A “Report on the Petition of T. Appleton” in 1828 reveals the 
attempt to introduce the Bell or National System, advocated by 
Strachan, into Upper Canada. Higher education is represented 
in the Appendices by the reports on King’s College and Upper 
Canada College. 

Government interest in the problems of crime, insanity, the 
care of the sick, and public health was manifested at a com- 


5 Journals, 1829; Appendix Report of District Schools (Niagara District), 14. 
bid. (Eastern District), 10. 
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paratively early date. The construction of the provincial peniten- 
tiary at Kingston was closely inquired into, and reported upon, 
from 1831 until its completion. The most important of these 
reports is the one included in the 1832-3 Appendices, submitted 
by the Commissioners on their return from a tour of the Auburn, 
Sing-Sing, and Blackwell’s Island prisons in the United States. 
The Commissioners approved the solitary confinement system, and 
among the documents included is the draft of a law on the govern- 
ment of a provincial penitentiary. The first report of the inspectors 
of the penitentiary appeared in 1836. This contained the warden’s 
report, the return of prisoners, the method of employment and 
earnings of the convicts, the medical report, and other information 
on the conduct of the institution. Representations on the subject 
of the treatment of the insane were printed as early as 1831-2, 
and the Appendices for 1836 contain a twenty-page report on 
Lunatic Asylums. The conditions of the local gaols and the 
treatment of prisoners were also seriously considered in the later 
Appendices. The first annual report of York Hospital appeared 
in 1831, and those of the Kingston institution were added soon 
after. Sums of money advanced by the Lieutenant-Governor for 
preserving the health of the province during the cholera epidemics 
(reported on in 1832, 1833, and 1834) are evidences of some 
governmental interest in public health. Volume II, part 11 of the 
1839 Appendices contains a proposal for the formation of a medical 
faculty at King’s College to regularize the standing of doctors in 
Upper Canada. 

The first faint stirrings of a desire for cultural advantages in 
Upper Canada may be seen in the Appendices for the late thirties. 
A petition for government aid from the newly-formed Mechanics’ 
Institute at Kingston appeared in 1835 (volume II) and other 
Mechanics’ Institute petitions appear in the third volume for 1836. 
An interesting report in 1836-7 on the petition of Charles Fothergill 
for a ‘‘Lyceum of Natural History and of the Fine Arts,’’ and 
another on the state of the Legislative Library, bear witness to a 
broadening of outlook on the part of the Upper Canadians. The 
report on the museum is full of superlatives, and its collections are 
compared favourably ‘‘to what may be termed the original stock 
of the British Museum.’’ Allan MacNab, the chairman of the 
committee, commented on the backwardness of Upper Canada in 
this respect, even in comparison with Lower Canada. The library 
report deplores the lamentable state of the only real library in the 
province, the loss of over a third of the books by fire, or the failure 
of borrowers to return them, and the lack of any new additions 
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since 1815, and outlines a plan of improvement. A catalogue of 
the books in the Parliamentary Library is appended to the report. 

Special reports in the Appendices include those on the estab- 
lishment of the Post Office, which were followed by regular reports 
on Post Office affairs and afford a splendid illustration of the 
growth of government departments. Indian affairs and returns 
on Indian lands occupy some space, and are included in the very 
important “Report on Public Departments’’ which appeared in 
1840. Militia business is dealt with in the returns of militia fines 
(including the sums collected from the Quakers, Mennonites, and 
Tunkers in lieu of military service), accounts of Militia General 
Courts Martial, and returns of militia commissions, which list the 
regiments, names, and ranks of the officers. In the 1825 
Appendices is a report on War Losses (others appear earlier in the 
body of the Journals), and in 1837-8, the first on the Rebellion 
Losses. An interesting report on the petition of Donald Bethune 
and others in the 1831 Appendices treats of the supposed alien 
sympathies of ‘“‘foreign’’ preachers, and contains a list of the 
ministers of each sect giving country of origin and length of resi- 
dence in Upper Canada. Ryerson, not content with a mere list, 
replied with a long memorial in defence of the Methodists against 
whom the original accusations had really been aimed. Petitions 
addressed to the government by persons seeking the redress of 
wrongs or the granting of favours appear throughout the Ap- 
pendices, and in them human interest is never lacking. Some, 
like that of Catherine Campbell and thirty-nine other innkeepers 
of the Eastern District who petitioned in 1829 for a bill to enable 
them to get rid of the drunks who disturbed their premises after 
being put out of the shops at closing time, display the more sordid 
side of life in Upper Canada. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the value of the 
Appendices to the Legislative Journals of Upper Canada is that 
common to all similar government documents. The Appendices 
are original papers printed by the order of the government; they 
are full of information that cannot be found elsewhere; and in their 
revelation of the results of government action they not only present 
a fairly complete record of the early progress of the province and 
the development of its political and economic institutions, but 
they paint for us an unconscious picture of the actual workings 
of Upper Canadian democracy. 


ELAINE ALLAN MITCHELL 
Toronto. 
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JOURNALS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF UPPER CANADA 


1792-4 —1st Parliament, sessions 1-3: Ontario Archives Report, 1910. 

1795-7 —1Ast Parliament, sessions 4 and 5; 2nd Parliament, session 1: missing. 

1798-1808—2nd Parliament, sessions 2-4; 3rd Parliament, sessions 1-4; 4th 
Parliament, sessions 1-4: Ontario Archives Report, 1910. 

1809 —5th Parliament, session 1: missing. 

1810-12 —S5Sth Parliament, sessions 2-4: Ontario Archives Report, 1910. 

1812-13 —6th Parliament, sessions 1 and 2: missing. 

1814 —6th Parliament, session 3: Ontario Archives Report, 1910. 

1815-16 —®6th Parliament, sessions 4 and 5: manuscript, Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa. 


1817-18 —7th Parliament, sessions 1-3: missing. 

1819 —7th Parliament, session 4: Ontario Archives Report, 1910. 

1820-1 —7th Parliament, session 5; 8th Parliament, session 1: missing. 

1821-4 —8th Parliament, sessions 2-4: Ontario Archives Report, 1915. 

1825 —9th Parliament, session 1: manuscript, Public Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa: original printed copy, New York Public Library. 

1825-6 —9th Parliament, session 2: original printed copy, Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa. 

1826-7 —9th Parliament, session 3: original printed copy, Queen’s University 
Library, Kingston, Ontario. 

1828 —9th Parliament, session 4: Toronto Public Library. 


1829-40 —10th Parliament, sessions 1 and 2; 11th Parliament, sessions 1-4; 12th 
Parliament, sessions 1 and 2; 13th Parliament, sessions 1-5: 
Ontario Legislative Library, Toronto. 


JOURNALS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF UPPER CANADA 


1792-4 —1st Parliament, sessions 1-3: Ontario Archives Report, 1909—only a 
fragment for 1794—June 2-11. 
1795-7 —1st Parliament, sessions 4 and 5; 2nd Parliament, session 1: missing. 


1798-1804—2nd Parliament, sessions 2-4; 3rd Parliament, sessions 1-4: Ontario 
Archives Report, 1909. There are also original printed copies 
for 1801 and 1802 in the Toronto Public Library. 

1805-8 —4th Parliament, sessions 1-4: Ontario Archives Report, 1911. 


1809 —5th Parliament, session 1: missing. 

1810-11 —5th Parliament, sessions 2 and 3: Ontario Archives Report, 1911. 

1812 —5th Parliament, session 4: Ontario Archives Report, 1912. 

1812-13 —®6th Parliament, sessions 1 and 2: missing. 

1814 —6th Parliament, session 3: Ontario Archives Report, 1912. 

1815 —6th Parliament, session 4: missing. 

1816-18 —®6th Parliament, session 5; 7th Parliament, sessions 1 and 2: Ontario 
Archives Report, 1912. 

1818-21 —7th Parliament, sessions 3-5; 8th Parliament, session 1: Ontario 


Archives Report, 1913. Original printed copy for 1821 in the 
Toronto Public Library. 


1821-4 —8th Parliament, sessions 2-4: Ontario Archives Report, 1914. 
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1825-40 —9th Parliament, sessions 1-4; 10th Parliament, sessions 1 and 2; 11th 
Parliament, sessions 1-4; 12th Parliament, sessions 1 and 2; 
13th Parliament sessions 1-5: original printed copies in the Ontario 
Legislative Library, Toronto. 


Miss Marie Tremaine of the Toronto Public Library believes that the Assembly 
Journals were not printed until after 1800 and that the printing of the Council 
Journals was even longer deferred, possibly until the 1820’s. She has drawn at- 
tention to a statement made in a letter dated October 12, 1798, from D. W. Smith, 
Speaker of the Upper Canadian Assembly to J. A. Panet, Speaker of the Lower 
Canadian Assembly: ‘Our Journals have not yet been printed”’ (Ontario Archives 
Report, 1909, p. 101). 


GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY, AND 
RELATED SUBJECTS 


The CANADIAN HIsTorRICAL REVIEW presents herewith its 
fifteenth annual list of graduate theses which are in course of 
preparation or have recently been completed. Included in the 
list are titles not only in Canadian history but also in such related 
subjects as Canada’s imperial and external relations, Canadian 
economics, law, and geography, and a selection of historical titles 
which bear indirectly rather than directly on Canadian history. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the generous co- 
operation which we have received from over a hundred universities 
throughout the British Commonwealth, the United States, and 
Canada, in the compilation of this information. We shall be 
very grateful to have mistakes or omissions drawn to our attention. 


Theses for the Doctor’s Degree 


J. H. Artcutison, B.A. Saskatchewan 1928; B.Sc. London 1935. Municipal government 
in Ontario. Toronto. 

W. Epwarp ALLEy. Recent trends toward nationalization in central banking: With 
particular reference to developments in the United States, Canada, France, and 
England. TJilinots. 

CuarReEs C. BaaG, A.B. California 1934. Lord North’s financial policy, 1770-1782. 
California. 

DoNALD CHESLEY BAILLIE, B.A. Toronto 1935; M.A. 1936. Old age pensions in 
Ontario. Columbia. 

RoBERT W. BARNWELL, A.B. South Carolina 1926; A.M. 1928. The Loyalists of North 
Carolina. Duke. 

NaTALIA M. BELTING, B.S. Illinois 1936; A.M. 1937. Kaskaskia under the French 
régime. Illinois. 

Yvon Bérriautt, M.A. Ottawa 1940. Les problémes politiques du Nord canadien. 
Ottawa. 

HARRY BERNSTEIN, A.B. City of New York 1933; A.M. Columbia 1934. The estab- 
lishment of inter-American relations, 1700-1810; A study in the commercial, 
cultural and political interests of New York, New England, and Pennsylvania 
toward Hispanic America during the eighteenth century, with special reference to 
New York. Columbia. 

Vircinia M. Bever, A.B. Washington 1930; A.M. California 1935. Trade in East 
Indian commodities with the American colonies, 1690-1775. Jowa. 

GeorcE E. Boortn, Jr., A.B. Miami 1938; A.M. Clark 1939. The policies of the British 
government regarding internal revolts in the Thirteen Colonies. Wisconsin. 

Lucien Brauct, M.A. Ottawa 1939. Ottawa et ses débuts A nos jours. Ottawa. 

CrecIL NATHANIEL BRENNAN, B. Com. British Columbia 1933; M.S. Columbia 1939. 
Taxation of corporate income in the British Empire. Columbia. 

Doucias S. Brown, A.B. Michigan 1939; A.M. 1940. British administration in 
Illinois, 1765-1778. Michigan. 

GERALD S. Brown, B.A. Acadia 1932; M.A. 1937. Lord George Germain as Secretary 
of State for the American Department. Michigan. 

W. K. Brypen, B.A. Toronto 1937; B.A. Oxford 1939; M.A. Toronto 1940. Develop- 
ment of wholesale trade in Toronto. Toronto. 

FRANKLIN W. Burton, B.A. Toronto 1930; A.M. Harvard 1933. The Canadian grain 
trade. Toronto. 

Mrs. HELEN B. Burton, A.B. Wisconsin 1927; A.M. 1928. Joseph Chamberlain as 
Colonial Secretary. Wisconsin. 
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Morris R. BuskE, E. B. River Falls State Teachers 1934; Ph.M. Wisconsin 1937. The 
economic interests of the American Loyalists. Wisconsin. 

G. F. ButLer, B.A. Dalhousie 1933; M.A. 1934. Commercial relations between the 
United States and the Maritime Provinces. Toronto. 

Crecit K. Byrp, A.B. Anderson 1937; A.M. Indiana 1938. The War of 1812 in the 
Northwest. Indiana. 

Joun DuNncAN CAMERON, B.A. Manitoba 1909; M.A. Toronto 1935. The law relating 
to immigration, 1867-1935. Toronto (Law). 

C. SypNEy CoTTLe, A.B. Whitman 1931; M.B.A. Stanford 1934. The Canadian- 
American reciprocal trade agreements of 1935 and 1938. Columbia. 

GLENN H. Craic, B.A. Alberta 1930; M.A. McGill 1933. Land utilization in the arid 
plains of Western Canada. Harvard. 

CLARENCE HONEYWELL Curtis, B.A. Queen’s 1933; M.A. 1934. The financial prob- 
lems of government in Canada in relation to constitutional development. Chicago. 

Jesse S. DouGtas, A.B. Oregon 1931; A.M. 1932. United States military posts in the 
Oregon territory, 1846-1898. Minnesota. 

FREDERIC JOEL Ericson, A.B. Illinois 1929; A.M. 1930. The British colonial system 
and the question of change of policy on the eve of the American Revolution. 
Chicago. 

JEROME CLARENCE FITZGERALD, B.A. Toronto 1917. Problems in Canadian adminis- 
trative law. Toronto (Law). 

ALLEN R. Fo.tey, A.B. Dartmouth 1920; A.M. Wisconsin 1924. From French-Canadian 
to Franco-American. Harvard. 

CHARLES W. ForMaAv, A.B. Ohio State 1938; A.M. 1938. Britain’s development of the 
Empire through scientific research, 1900-1940. Wisconsin. 

E. A. Forsey, B.A. McGill 1925; M.A. 1926; B.A. Oxford 1928; M.A. 1932. The 
royal power of dissolution of Parliament in the British Commonwealth. McGill. 

Harop G. Fox, B.A. Toronto 1917; LL.B. 1922; M.A., B.C.L. (Kings) 1926; Ph.D. 
Toronto 1940. The Canadian law of trade marks and industrial designs. Toronto 
(Law). (Published by the University of Toronto Press, 1940.) 

G. M. Friters. The foreign policy of the British Dominions. Cambridge. 

EsTHER FRUMHARTZ, B.A. Toronto 1937; M.A. 1938. Political aspects of the Canadian 
tariff, 1867-1911. Toronto. 

Joun S. GaLBraitH, A.B. Miami 1938; A.M. Iowa 1939. Diplomatic relations of the 
Dominions, 1911-1937. Jowa. 

GEoRGE B. GARDINER, Jr., Ph.B. Vermont 1937; A.M. Harvard 1940. North American 
government: A study of Canadian-American relations during World War II. 
Harvard. 

WILFRED JosePH Garvin, A.B. St. Francis Xavier 1934; A.M. Catholic 1935. Some 
factors affecting the supply of milk and milk products in Nova Scotia. Catholic. 
(Published by the Catholic University of America Press, 1941.) 

Ap&éLARD Gascon, M.A. Ottawa 1940. L’oeuvre de Francois-Joseph Cugnet. Ottawa. 

LILLIAN F. Gates, B.A. British Columbia 1924; A.M. Clark 1926; A.M. Radcliffe 1930. 
Canadian land policy, 1837-1867. Radcliffe. 

Mrs. SHIRLEY SAUL Gorpon, B.A. Toronto 1920; M.A. 1936. Canadian public 
opinion on the Dominion’s external relations. Toronto. 

Mrs. MARION HOFFMAN GOTTFRIED, S.B. Wisconsin 1935; Ph. M. 1936. The rise of 
the merchant class in colonial Massachusetts. Wisconsin. 

Ernest C. Gou.tp, B.A. Toronto 1933; M.A. 1934. The Canadian and Maritime 
approach to Confederation: A study in contrasts. Toronto. 

J. E. L. Granwam, B.A. Toronto 1936; B.A. Oxford 1938; B. Lit. Oxford 1939. Basis of 
Canadian international exchange. Toronto. 

WILLIAM J. GrirritH, A.B. Southwestern 1930; A.M. Wichita 1937. Border trade 
between English North America and New Spain, 1700-1822. California. 

Epmunpb G. Havens, B.S. Purdue 1932; A.M. Harvard 1934. The administration of 
Sir James Craig in Lower Canada. Michigan. 

GEORGE V. HAYTHORNE, B.A. Alberta 1930; M.A. 1932. Agriculture and the farm 
worker: An analysis of labour in farming based on a study of Eastern Canada. 
Harvard. 

LesLiE Muriet Heatucotr, B.A. Alberta 1924; M.A. 1928; B.S. (Lib. Sc.) Washington 
1929. The place of the French Canadians in the history of the Prairie Provinces. 
Washington. 
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HenrY WELDON HeEwetson, B.A. Toronto 1924; M.A. British Columbia 1925. 
The financial history of the Canadian National Railway. Chicago. 

WILLaRD E. IRELAND, B.A. British Columbia 1933; M.A. Toronto 1935. British 
Columbia and British-American union. Toronto. 

” i B.A. British Columbia 1932; B.A. Oxford 1935. Insurance investments. 
McGill. 

Wicsur R. Jacoss, A.B. California at Los Angeles 1940. Indian presents and the 
westward movement in the Ohio Valley, 1748-1758. California at Los Angeles. 

Ropert Japp, M.A. St. Andrew’s 1927; M.A. McGill 1930. The separate school 
question in Upper Canada from 1852 to 1867 with particular reference to Dr. 
Ryerson. McGill. 

LAWRENCE EL.iott Kinpt, B.S. Alberta 1927; A.M. Minnesota 1930; Ph.D. American 
(Washington, D. C.) 1940. The sheep ranching industry in Western Canada. 
American. 

CaRL KREIDER, A.B. Goshen 1936; A.M. Princeton 1938. The Anglo-American trade 
agreement. Princeton. 

Murray G, Lawson, B.A. Toronto 1936; M.A. 1938. The fur trade in the English 
colonies in the eighteenth century. California. 

Joun W. Leperte, A.B. Michigan 1933; A.M. 1934; LL.B. 1936. National organiza- 
tion of the Liberal and Conservative ‘parties in Canada. Michigan. 

DouGLas LEECHMAN, M.A. Ottawa 1940. The Red Indian of literature: A study in the 
perpetuation of error. Ottawa. 

TREVOR L oyp, B.S. Bristol 1929. The Red River Valley of Manitoba: A regional 
study. Clark. 

ANDREW D. Locknart, B.A. Queen’s 1930; M.A. 1931. Macdonald and the policy 
of the Conservative party. Toronto. 

Mrs. Dorotuy E. Lonc, B.A. Toronto 1923; M.A. 1928. Edward Ellice. Toronto. 

Auice J. E. Lunn, B.A. McGill 1932; M.A. 1934. Economic and social development in 
New France, 1713-1760. McGill. 

Davip L. MacFarLang, B.S. Saskatchewan 1933; M.S. 1934. A critical examination 
of the sampling methods used in government crop estimates in Canada. Min- 
nesota. 

Russet CraiG Mclvor, B.A. Western Ontario 1937; A.M. Chicago 1939. A history 
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REVIEW ARTICLES 


CANADA AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS! 


VEN more than last year, academic writing on the Commonwealth shows the 

effects of war upon its quantity and upon its character. Only asmall number 
of items have come to hand, and few of these make any profession to be con- 
tributions to scholarship. Yet the group as a whole deserves attention. While 
the exigencies of war prevent pursuit of much accustomed research, the more 
critical need for public understanding of what is at stake and of the conditions 
to be taken into account in any post-war reconstruction stimulates attempts to 
present expert knowledge and considered views in a form which may reach the 
general public and thus contribute to the growth of informed public opinion. 
Under the stress of the present crisis, social scientists generally are learning to 
admit that they are responsible citizens as well as academic observers, and that 
what they learn in the latter capacity has its bearing on their responsibilities in the 
former. This is illustrated by the group of publications here noticed. 

A notable work at any time would be Professor Hancock’s continuation of his 
Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs of which his first volume, dealing with 
Problems of Nationality, 1918-1936, appeared four years ago (reviewed C.H.R., Sept., 
1937, p. 322). Instead of waiting until the whole of volume two, on Problems 
of Economic Policy, 1918-1939, could appear at once, he has now given us as part 1 
those sections that were completed prior to September, 1939, as he was ‘‘anxious 
that some part of it at least should be read before the making of peace.” Following 
the fruitful plan of the first volume he begins with a chapter on ‘Perspective View” 
and another on ‘The End of the War,” in which he lays foundations for a study of 
economic policy in the two decades after the Great War “both in the autonomous 
nations of the British Commonwealth and in the Dependencies.”” Then comes a 
long chapter on ‘“The Autonomous Nations of the Commonwealth, 1923-1939.” 
South Africa, however, as well as the dependencies, await treatment in part I. 
Throughout, he deems his task essentially historical, ‘‘to examine economic policies 
against the background of immediate economic fact.” 

His historical discussion of ‘‘Empires of Commerce’’ and ‘‘Empires of Settle- 
ment,” of ‘‘Planter’s Frontier” and ‘‘Investor’s Frontier,” like the rest of the book 
is aimed at the serious reader, who will find it informative and illuminating. 
“Mercantilism was a fusion or confusion of political and economic thought.” 
The worst trouble with the first British Empire was that ‘‘the economic frontiers 
of America were out of scale with its political frontiers.’’ Free trade made possible 
the political changes that preserved the second Empire, but “A British Empire 
united on the principle of free trade never came into existence.”’ Before the old 
preference was done away Canada had become protectionist, and by and by the 
Dominions inaugurated a new imperial preferential system which required for 
its completion that Britain “retreat from the Great Commercial Republic into the 
shell of her own empire.’”’ Her retreat, however, was “half-hearted, indecisive.” 

Following the Great War there emerged an economic doctrine for the self- 
governing parts of the Empire in which imperial preference, imperial investment, 
and imperial migration were closely linked. Policies and their consequences in 
all these matters are explored. In the economic as in the constitutional devel- 

1This is the twelfth annual article published by the CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW 
on this subject. For the bibliography of this article see p. 306. 
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opment of the Commonwealth since the last Great War there was marked emphasis 
on growth of equal status. Nationalism was in the ascendant in economic policy 
as well as in matters of defence and foreign relations. But the autonomous nations 
faced the problem, in economic as in other matters, of reconciling national systems 
and policies with their wider interests as members of the British Commonwealth 
and of Adam Smith’s “Great Commercial Republic.” They sought mutually 
sure markets by the Ottawa agreements, but within six years “were ready to ex- 
change some of their new exclusive advantages for the wider advantages of im- 
partial world trade.” Hence the trade agreements of 1938 with the United States. 
The Commonwealth, having played with the idea of cultivating exclusive interests 
in the post-war years, now found itself needing to ‘harmonize its interests with 
those of the society of trading nations.” 

Other matters are touched on: for example, the origins of the mandate 
idea are explored—the idea of the double trust, on behalf of free commercial access 
by all peoples and on behalf of native interests. The author’s own work is sup- 
plemented by a penetrating essay on Communist doctrines of empire by W. H. B. 
Court, which is included as an appendix. On the whole, while readers will by 
no means all accept as valid for the future the implications of Mr. Hancock’s 
analysis, this volume like its predecessor should receive the careful attention not 
only of academic students of the Commonwealth but of any who think seriously 
about the problem of the future of the world and the relation to it of that British 
Commonwealth. 

A contribution to scholarship on a more restricted theme is Mr. Fraser’s 
careful analysis of legislation, case-law, and administrative procedure, in The 
Control of Aliens in the British Commonwealth of Nations. It deals not only with aliens 
from outside the British Commonwealth, but also with the status in each member 
state of persons from other parts of it. Principles and processes of “exclusion” 
and “expulsion” are set forth. In the final chapter on “‘Aliens in Time of War’’ 
one finds encouraging evidence of the continuing vigour of the liberal spirit. 

In the series of volumes published in celebration of New Zealand’s centennial 
it was most appropriate to include one on New Zealand in the World. Mr. F.L.W. 
Wood has done a peculiarly difficult task with unusual skill. Without taking too 
much knowledge of New Zealand for granted on the part of his reader, he has 
managed to concentrate on the history of the country’s external relations in a way 
that throws them into broad relief. The early ambition, so largely disappointed, 
to become the centre of a south Pacific island empire, gave way to a sense of de- 
pendence upon the British connection, in which New Zealand found security in 
defence and in her economic life as well as a basis of pride. Suggestions for closer 
regional arrangements with Australia were never popular and served to strengthen 
a leaning towards imperial federation. But instead came the movement in the 
Commonwealth culminating in the Statute of Westminster, which conferred a status 
for which this Dominion was not eager and of which it refused to take full advantage. 
Yet this evolution did “‘strengthen her hand in those few matters where she was 
really anxious to follow an independent line,’ as for example in immigration. 
Between 1935 and 1938 the Dominion gave outspoken support to the League 
system of collective security, but in view of developing events it stood strongly 
from 1938 for imperial co-operation in face of a common menace. New Zealand 
has continued to think and act as part of the European world even in relation to 
questions of power in the Pacific, for she has known that her own position depends 
essentially on Britain’s power, to which the chief challenge has been and is European. 
The current crisis has led a number of experts to discuss the Empire with 
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brevity and simplicity for the sake of the general reader. Professor Keith has 
added another booklet to his already crowded shelf of writings on the Common- 
wealth, The British Commonwealth of Nations: Its Territories and Constitutions. 
This is a compendium of information about the territories under the British Crown, 
containing in brief compass an astonishing amount of compressed detail about 
their acquisition and their constitutional and legal systems. Trusteeship for the 
welfare of colonial populations, and self-government as the eventual aim so far 
as feasible, are set forth as basic principles of policy. 

Professor Ernest Barker, in Ideas and Ideals of the British Empire, a series 
of chapters some of which were originally occasional lectures, deals in penetrating 
and suggestive fashion with the conception of Empire in history, the background 
and growth of the British Empire, its political ideas, the Commonwealth and 
Dominion status, the Indian Empire and its government, the dependent empire 
and the double trust. His little book has meat for the student already factually 
informed as well as for the more general reader. 

Professor Ramsay Muir undertakes avowedly to help busy people to an 
understanding of how the British Empire came into being and how it works, 
in The British Empire: How It Grew and How It Works. He deals briefly with the 
first Empire but is more concerned with the second and with the various influences 
in British life at home and in the colonies which produced its unique character. 
He explains its present organization and expounds the values of membership which 
account for the fact that in time of peril “internal controversies are stilled—the 
citizens or subjects of this empire manifestly do not wish to see it broken up.” 

Mr. MacInnes’s pamphlet, The British Empire and the War, was first of all an 
address delivered to a meeting of the Historical Association at Bristol in April, 1940, 
and revised in September. He, too, stresses the Empire’s benefits in its lessons of 
self-government and trusteeship, and points out that the revolutionary changes 
of the post-war years did not prevent the operation of the elemental instinct of 
self-preservation which impelled the Empire to draw together, first economically 
and then for defence. He frankly counters the propaganda of enemies of the Em- 
pire and defends its principles and its practice as vindicated by the measure of free 
support in the war from all parts of it. Even many Irishmen, he remarks, are 
fighting in British forces; and the Congress party is not all of India. 

Dr. Kraft discusses the growth of national status in the Dominions in his 
pamphlet The Future of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and suggests that this 
movement is likely to continue, though today one may deem somewhat gratuitous 
his assumption that ‘‘No matter what course the war takes, the Dominions will 
assume more functions of government and will extend their practice.” One 
inclines to agree with Sir Willmott Lewis, in his introductory note, that Dr. Kraft’s 
pamphlet needs to be read against the background of larger questions with which 
the author does not deal. 

Mr. Adams’s pamphlet, Amn American Looks at the British Empire, is less a 
rounded account of the Empire than it is an explanation for American readers of the 
essential community of history and outlook between the people of the United States 
and the British peoples, a community that is leading now to an abandonment of old 
antagonisms and a joining of efforts for a common end, in a new relationship that is 
“even looser than the Commonwealth, but is being based on the same fundamental 
feeling that they have the same values in common as against the rest of the world.” 
He foresees “‘a world citizenship of the English-speaking peoples founded not on 
formal laws but, as in the Commonwealth, on instinct.”’ 

In the Canadian (C) series of Oxford pamphlets, Mr. Martin in Trends in 
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Canadian Nationhood and Mr. Trotter in North America and the War: A Canadian 
View alike conclude that Canada’s true destiny, if it remain a national one, holds 
her in the Commonwealth. Her ties with the United States will strengthen, but 
she must use these to further Anglo-American understanding rather than, by 
drawing away from the Commonwealth connection, let herself become a party to 
the further dismemberment of the English-speaking world. Mr. Scott, in his 
pamphlet on Canada and the United States, for the World Peace Foundation, gives 
a clear view of their relations, stressing the trend to more intimate co-operation and 
co-ordination that imply continued aid to Britain as a bastion of North American 
defence, but arguing optimistically that even if Hitler masters the non-American 
world Canada is unlikely to lose at least her nominal national identity in relations 
with the United States. 

Mr. Alexander in Australia and the United States does his best to prevent 
American misunderstanding of Australia’s recent interest in closer relations with 
the United States, pointing out that Australia like the United States has had its 
closer relations with Europe. In naval strategy and in political attitude, it is 
their common relations to a European crisis that have been principally responsible 
for bringing the two countries closer in recent months. It would be futile to aim 
at inducing Australia to substitute an American relationship for that existing in 
the British Commonwealth. The two are not mutually exclusive but comple- 
mentary. Military and economic aspects of Australia’s and New Zealand’s 
roles in the war are set forth in another Oxford pamphlet Australia and New 
Zealand at War, edited by Mr. J. W. Holmes, information secretary of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, on the basis of material submitted by a number 
of gentlemen in those Dominions through the Australian and New Zealand In- 
stitutes of International Affairs. 

Professor Walker’s pamphlet South Africa is mostly skilful historical and 
analytical background, leading to a brief but clarifying account of South African 
policy in the present war. The same may be said of Professor Rushbrook 
Williams’s sympathetic treatment of India in his pamphlet India. A more com- 
prehensive study, India Today, the product of a group of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs in Montreal, compiled by W. E. Duffett, A. R. Hicks, 
and G. R. Parkin, which is about to appear, does not deal with the war effort but 
attempts to assess the political forces that have been moving in India as regards 
both internal and external policy, with an effort to be fair if not sympathetic in 
viewing Britain’s problems in India. 

In his little volume Anglosaxony: A League that Works, Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
sees the war as a struggle of sea-power, championing free ideas and institutions 
that spell democracy, against the unfree forces of continentalism. North America, 
he justly points out, is really a great island, the Anglo-Saxon world essentially 
an island world, which gives a universalist interpretation to sea-power. He dis- 
cusses democracy and fascism and pleads that the Anglo-Saxon world, almost the 
only possessor of democracy today, cherish democracy and enlarge its meaning. 
“All the Anglo-Saxon should do just now is to put all he has got into the old 
word ‘democrat,’ and let other peoples take it or leave it.... And then Anglo- 
Saxony is a league of nations that works. Our parliaments, our gemots, are in full 
working order. Leagued as we are together, we comprise by far the greatest 
political force in the world. Let others join us if they feel so inclined.” In 
relation to all this Mr. Gelber’s argument in War for Power and Power for Peace, 
another Oxford pamphlet, is pertinent for the necessity of recognizing that an 
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adequate balance of power in relation to Europe is an essential basis of the estab- 
lishment of peace and the preservation of freedom. 

Mr. Mathews, too, argues that the winning of the peace must be in the main 
the task of the British Commonwealth and the United States, in his volume 
We Fight for the Future: The British Commonwealth and the World of Tomorrow. 
The British Commonwealth, a world system in itself, does not stand for standardi- 
zation or denationalization, and is ‘‘well on its way in the right direction.”” Joined 
with the efforts of the United States it holds the hope of winning the war and after- 
wards of determining that all peoples shall have their chance and that the world’s 
resources shall be equitably administered. The free co-operation of subject 
peoples of the Empire as well as the self-governing Dominions augurs well. His 
book, even more than most of those here noticed, is a challenging call to idealism 
and to sustained and hopeful effort. 

It remains to mention two reports of conferences. The proceedings of the Third 
Cambridge Empire Conference, held in October, 1938, at Harper House, under the 
auspices of the Cambridgeshire Branch of the Royal Empire Society, present a 
variety of views, including a pointed if pessimistic picture of ‘disintegrating 
problems” of the Empire. Some of these are still problems, even if the Empire 
stands today more united in effort than pessimists deemed likely, and even if 
some of these views, particularly on Canadian and Canadian-American problems, 
seem rather rabid in retrospect. At the fourth Conference on Canadian-American 
Affairs, held at Queen’s University in June, 1941, a recurrent theme was the 
interdependence of the British Commonwealth and the United States. In one 
of its sessions Professor C. H. McIlwain of Harvard dealt with insight and vigour 
with “The Tradition of Freedom in the State” that is shared by both, and Prin- 
cipal James of McGill presented the case for ‘‘An Economic Entente involving the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain,” as the central triangle around which the 
British Commonwealth, the group of American republics, and a growing number 
of other countries, have the best hope of building a practicable international society 
in line with their ways of life. 

REGINALD G. TROTTER 
Queen’s University. 
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CHURCH AND STATE: A REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE! 


PROBABLY most Canadians would be a little disconcerted if presented suddenly 

with the statement, attributed to the historian Ranke, that the relationship 
of Church and State was the content of history. That is not to say that Canada 
knows nothing of the problem of Church and State. But, in so far as the problem 
exists at all, it appears as an issue between different bodies of professing Christians, 
and is concerned with their rights or privileges as such—for example, in the field 
of education. And one always assumes as a background the presence of a national 
community which is honestly, if at times vaguely, Christian in its principles and 
sentiments. 

Of recent years, however, the Church has become uneasily aware of the 
importance of great social movements, which could not be ignored. Here the 
problem appeared rather as one of “Christianity and the Social Order’ than of 
“Church and State.’’ One of the most interesting adventures in practical reform 
is to be found in the Antigonish movement, described by M. M. Coady in Masters 
of their Own Destiny. The author insists that such a movement must be non- 
denominational. ‘We cannot speak of Catholic co-operation or Protestant co- 
operation . . . any more than we can speak of Quaker chemistry or Mormon 


1For the bibliography of this article, see p. 314. 
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mathematics.” But neither must the co-operative movement be regarded as a new 
religion: it is non-sectarian, but not irreligious: “properly considered, co-operation 
postulates more, not less religion.” ‘Co-operation is a good thing. It is a body 
of natural truths acquired by the light of reason’’"—a statement, it may be added, 
which itself suggests a background of Catholic philosophy. On a larger scale, 
Canadian Protestantism has produced demands for more determined social action 
on the part of the Church. This is the theme of Professor Vlastos’s little book, 
Christian Faith and Democracy. As the title suggests, there is an intimate con- 
nection between these two: but the full implications of democracy have not been 
realized, and the Church has been slow to see that it is her duty to help in realizing 
them. Mr. Vlastos insists that where this insight is lacking, religion sinks back 
to the level of magic, seeking rather to escape from reality than to understand it. 
He is concerned to show that the Christian religion is in the great prophetic tradi- 
tion, which is a tradition of action in the world: “there is an earthiness about the 
teaching of the prophets, a refusal to make a break between the material and the 
spiritual, between the economic and the religious life, between political judgments 
and moral judgments.” 

But if the test of faith is action, does this test apply only to the individual 
Christian, or to the Church in its corporate capacity as well? Those members 
of the Church of England who met at Malvern in January of this year accepted the 
second alternative. ‘Because the Church is not an association of men gathered 
together by the act of their own wills, but is a creation of God in Jesus Christ, 
through which as His Body Christ carries on his work for men, it has the duty and 
the right to speak, not only to its own members, but to the world concerning the 
true principles of human life.” The Conference proceeded to endorse the decla- 
ration of the Madras Conference of 1938: ‘It is not enough to say that if we change 
the individual we will of necessity change the social order. ... For the social order 
. ..is made up of inherited attitudes which have come down from generation to 
generation. . . . Change those individuals and you do not necessarily change the 
social order unless you organize those changed individuals into collective action in 
wide-scale frontal attack upon those corporate evils.” The resolution then pro- 
ceeds to consider some of these “‘corporate evils’: unemployment, the agrarian 
problem, the predominance of the profit motive. “It is a traditional doctrine of 
Christendom that property is necessary to the fulness of personal life . . . but where 
the rights of property conflict with the establishment of social justice or the general 
social welfare, those rights should be over-ridden, modified, or, if need be, abolished.” 
“Christian doctrine has insisted that production exists for consumption. ...” In 
all these matters, it was felt that the Church must begin by setting her own house 
in order. 

It is clear that ultimately such a policy on the part of the Church may involve 
it in difficulties with the State. In North America, it has been widely believed that 
all serious conflict could be avoided by a strict adherence to the principle of ‘the 
separation of Church and State”: in short, that there is no problem of Church and 
State on this side of the Atlantic. In his study of Church and State in Contemporary 
America, William Adams Brown questions this optimistic faith. He points out 
that already there has been some friction over questions of religious education, and 
of foreign policy. In a sense more serious, is the prospect of limitations imposed 
by the State upon “‘liberty of conscience,”’ suggested by the Macintosh case, in 
which the Supreme Court decided, by a vote of five to four, to deny citizenship to an 
applicant who would not promise in advance to support the State in a war of which 
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his conscience disapproved. The author discusses, in some detail, the different 
forms of American Christianity, and the manner in which religious tradition has 
determined, or modified, the attitude of each group toward the State. There is an 
Appendix by C. E. Silcox, dealing with Church and State in Canada. 

In spite of the multitude of sects in American and Canadian church life, the 
main Christian tradition is not national, or even continental. Although individual- 
ism has been regarded as a mark of American Protestantism, even this is to some 
extent being modified, as is indicated by C. C. Morrison’s book, What Is Christiant- 
ty? Sharply critical of what he terms the ‘‘Roman Catholic Apostasy’’—that is, 
“the development of a self-contained hierarchy’’—he is equally critical of the 
“Protestant heresy,” which consisted ‘in the fact that it transferred the locus of 
both revelation and salvation altogether outside the community.” He pleads for 
a restoration of the Christian community which will transcend the narrow limits 
of denominationalism. 

This uneasiness over the consequences of unbridled individualism, this im- 
patience with the restrictions imposed by denominational differences, helps to 
explain the strength of the movement toward co-operation, if not re-union, which 
has developed since the War of 1914-18. At the same time, political changes 
have underlined the urgency of the need. This is made clear in the volumes issued 
after the Oxford Conference of 1937, under the significant title of Church, Com- 
munity and State. In the report of the section on Church and State certain im- 
portant principles were laid down. Existing states were recognized as ‘“‘historically 
given realities” and the duty of the Church to co-operate with the State in its own 
legitimate activities was emphasized. But this was not an unqualified allegiance: 

“Since we believe in the holy God as the source of justice, we do not consider the 
State as the ultimate source of law but rather as its guarantor. It is not the lord, but 
the servant of justice. There can be for the Christian no ultimate authority but very 
God. The State so defined has a dual relationship to the Church both as an order 
within which Christians have to live and witness for Christ, and as an institution 
which by its actions may either promote or hinder the mission of the Church, to which 


therefore the Church in differing historical situations may be called upon to take 
differing positions either of codperation, criticism, or opposition.” 


The eight volumes in Church, Community and State, in which representatives 
of all the larger Christian groups outside the Roman Catholic Church present their 
views, cover a wide variety of subjects. What is significantly absent is, on the one 
hand, an optimistic identification of the progress of the Christian Faith with the 
general movement of society, and, on the other, a pessimistic withdrawal of the 
Church from the world of historical events into a kind of splendid spiritual isola- 
tion. But to assert the right of the Church to autonomy, and to claim the right 
of the Church to act, is to bring the Christian society at once into conflict with a 
State which is unwilling to admit any such restrictions on its own sovereignty. 
Consequently, one finds most of the Christian writers acutely aware of the menace 
of “‘totalitarianism.”’ It is this consciousness of an underlying struggle of principle 
beneath the actual surface difficulties in the dictatorships, which gives such a grim 
interest to the religious controversies in Germany since the advent of Hitler to 
power in 1933. The Royal Institute of International Affairs has furnished an 
admirable study: Micklem’s National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church. 
In it one finds a careful and detailed study of all the important factors: the 
opportunism of Hitler himself, which aimed first at placating a powerful rival, 
and then gradually reducing it to impotence; the “racialism’’ expounded by 
Rosenberg, and adopted in a diluted form, by the ‘““German Christians’’; the vexed 
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question of the Concordat—when the Papacy was the first to try the perilous 
expedient of a ‘‘non-aggression’’ pact, as Soviet Russia was the last; and the long 
and dismal record of the repression of the Centre Party, the seizure of control 
over youth organizations, and the campaign of vilification, culminating in the 
notorious “‘Currency” and “‘immorality”’ trials. 

The Protestant Churches in Germany suffered from certain grave dis- 
advantages—the bewildering variety of opinions which hindered concerted action 
at every turn; the traditional Lutheran attitude to the State, which made opposition 
often “too late, and too little’; the privileged position of the Government, a 
legacy from the days of the “‘godly prince’’; the absence of a definite set of principles 
such as gave the Roman Catholic Church at least an initial advantage when 
bargaining with the new régime. The Dean of Chichester gives a general survey 
of the religious situation in the Reich in The Struggle for Religious Freedom in 
Germany, which appeared in 1938. In Christendom on Trial the Friends of Europe 
have collected documents illustrating the developments of the struggle until the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939. Both works illustrate the trials of German 
Protestantism, which involved a continuous persecution of the intransigeant wing 
led by Pastor Nieméller and his colleagues in the ‘Confessional Church,”’ and 
the steady humiliation of the ‘“‘moderates,” nowhere better shown than in the 
letter sent by Bishop Marahrens and other church leaders to the Nazi Minister, 
Kerrl, after the Munich crisis of September, 1938. 

Karl Barth, the Swiss theologian, has been held by some critics to be partly 
responsible for the difficulties in Germany, because his disciples helped to prepare 
the way for the Nazis by their campaign against liberal ideas of individualism and 
personal freedom. Barth, however, has become a vehement enemy of the Nazis, 
as can be seen from his small books Church and State and The Church and the Political 
Problem of Our Day. ‘‘My thesis is that in the face of National Socialism there 
is no longer neutrality for the Church to-day, no longer delay with her Yes or No.” 
That is because Nazism is no longer simply a political system: it is “‘a religious 
institution of salvation.”’ ‘It is impossible to understand National Socialism 
unless we see it in fact as a new Islam, its myth as a new Allah, and Hitler as this 
new Allah’s Prophet. National Socialism is a proper Church, a very secular one, 
but one which from its whole inventory should be recognized as such; a Church of 
which the real and ardent affirmation is only possible . . . in the forms of faith, of 
mysticism, and of fanaticism.”” (Incidentally, in A. C. Cochrane’s The Church and 
the War we have an attempt to apply the Barthian doctrines to the specific problem 
of Canadians and their attitude toward the present struggle.) 

In Michael Power's Religion in the Reich and William Teeling’s Crisis for 
Christianity we have two studies of the Church struggle in Germany from the 
Catholic point of view. Mr. Teeling argues that religious feeling in Central Europe 
is too strong still to be ignored, that the effect of Nazi education still leaves a great 
opportunity for positive teaching on the part of the Church, but that the Church 
itself will require courageous leadership before it can avail itself of that opportunity. 
The Struggle for Religious Freedom in Germany, already mentioned, contains 
the account of an interesting conversation with the ex-Chancellor, Briining. 
“‘Hitler,’ said Briining, ‘was born at Braunau. Braunau is that part of Upper 
Austria which went Protestant at the Reformation. After that it was forcibly 
Catholicized by the forces of the Counter-Reformation, the Habsburgs, and the 
Jesuits. Since then there has been no religion in that part of the world’.”” Finally, 
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Dibelius, who states his position in an acute study of ‘“‘The Message of the New 
Testament and the Orders of Human Society” in volume IV of Church, Community 
and State. 

In Germany, the Nazi opposition to the Church was disguised by claiming 
for the régime ‘‘positive Christianity’? as opposed to the half-political, half- 
dogmatic Christianity of the churches. In Italy, Fascist opposition was even more 
thickly veiled. The quondam atheist and saboteur, Mussolini, wrote that ‘‘fascism 
respects the God of the ascetics, the saints, and the heroes, and above all the God 
as He is envisioned and worshipped by the simple and primitive heart of the 
people.” ‘Fascism has a morality, but not a theology.’’ Nevertheless, the State 
was to be supreme: Catholicism meant to the Duce—in his own words—“‘cattoli- 
cismo italiano.” Yet to Mussolini has been given the credit for settling, after 
nearly sixty years of dissension, the vexed Roman Question. The Lateran Treaty 
of 1929, and its consequences for the Roman Catholic Church, in Italy and the 
world, is the central theme of another volume produced under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs—D. A. Binchy’s Church and State in 
Fascist Italy. This is a full and objective study of an intricate problem, by a 
writer whose own sympathy with the Church and personal admiration for Pius XI 
are not allowed to bias his considered judgments. He believes that a settlement 
of the ‘‘dissidio”’ was already to be seen before the March on Rome, and he does 
not consider it particularly fortunate that the final agreement happened to be with 
a dictatorship. He is prepared to defend the decision of Pius XI to end the old 
dispute, even at some risk, but at the same time he is perfectly well aware of the 
dangers in the settlement—particularly the nature of the financial arrangements 
made to compensate the Papacy for its surrender of the Papal states. But the 
fatal weakness did not lie in the Lateran Treaty as such, nor even in its close 
connection with the Concordat, but in the fundamental clash of principle between 
Catholicism and the idea of the Fascist State. This, he feels, has been overlooked 
or minimized, not only by enthusiasts for Fascism in the Italian hierarchy such as 
Cardinal Schuster of Milan, but by Catholic apologists for Fascism in the outside 
world. As in Germany, the “‘totalitarian’’ state insisted upon a gradual in- 
vasion of the rights of the Church, which was to be tolerated only when it faith- 
fully supported the policy of the régime. Asa result, the Church suffered seriously 
in the eyes of the world when, at the time of the Ethiopian crisis, it seemed to 
many the ally, willing or under duress, of a ruthless imperialism. 

It has been widely asserted that the Papacy was prepared to ally itself with 
Fascism, because only in that way could Pius XI secure a powerful political 
champion against Communism. This is the view of Professor La Piana, writing 
in Foreign Affairs for April, 1940. ‘The crusade against Communism was the 
key-note of the pontificate of Pius XI.” ‘The Vatican had looked with favour 
upon the rapprochement between Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, perhaps in 
the hope that under Mussolini’s influence Hitler would become more manageable 
regarding ecclesiastical policies.’ (But it must be remembered that on the 
occasion of Hitler’s visit to Rome, in May, 1939, the Vatican museum was closed 
to visitors, and the Pope withdrew, somewhat ostentatiously, to Castel Gandolfo.) 
The difficulties of the Papacy can be seen clearly by a study of the most important 
encyclicals of the last ten years. Quadregesimo Anno isan attempt to follow out 
the social teaching presented in the famous encyclical Rerum Novarum of Leo 
XIII. These two pronouncements have been taken by Roman Catholics interested 
in social reform as the basis for their programmes. One important example is the 
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statement issued by sixteen archbishops and bishops of the American hierarchy 
under the title The Church and the Social Order. Here one finds an effort to dis- 
cover a via media between what is regarded as irresponsible individualism on the 
one hand, and extreme collectivity on the other. But if in America it is individual- 
ism which seems to hinder the application of the principles laid down in the 
encyclicals, in Europe the threat comes from the omnipotent State. Pius XI was 
consequently called upon to meet the attack of Communism, which in the U.S.S.R. 
sought to eliminate religion from its new society, and at the same time guard the 
Church against the extravagant claims of ‘totalitarian’ Fascism and National 
Socialism. In Non abbiamo bisogno the Pope found it necessary, within two 
years of the Lateran Treaty, to condemn in Italy what he called ‘“‘a true, a real 
pagan worship of the State—the statolatry which is no less in contrast with the 
natural rights of the family than it is in contradiction with the supernatural rights 
of the Church.” 

Another problem for the Papacy is presented by Spain. The Martyrdom of 
Spain by Alfredo Mendizabal, a Spanish Catholic, and Spain: The Church and the 
Orders, by E. Allison Peers, an Anglican, give an account that is sympathetic to 
the Church, but not free from criticism. The latter follows the history of the 
religious orders in Spain up to the Civil War; and condemns many of the attacks 
made upon them, and upon the wealth and corruption of the Spanish Church, 
as sheer partisan propaganda. The real weakness of the Church lay, in his opinion, 
in its excessive conservatism and lack of enterprise. Much the same criticism is 
made by Sefior Mendizabal, whose words might be taken as carrying a warning 
elsewhere: “‘rocked to sleep by the official character of their religion, enthusiastic 
for the magnificence of its ceremonies, by the presence of public authority in the 
person of its representatives, and by certain exterior signs of devotion, they did 
not pay much attention, as a whole, to the progressive and lamentable decadence 
of the religious convictions of the nation.’”” Mendizabal’s book contains a valuable 
introduction by Jacques Maritain, an appeal for a balanced Christian view of 
the war, and a condemnation of the doctrine of a “holy war” which, in the heat 
of the struggle, many Catholic supporters of Franco were tempted to advance. 

Most writers on Church and State realize that today, it is no longer a question 
of nice adjustments between ‘‘spheres of influence’ but rather a struggle between 
conflicting and contradictory principles. Dr. Keller in Church and State on the 
European Continent treats the whole European scene from this point of view, 
dealing with countries that, until recently, were at least nominally Christian. In 
the volume The Church and the State in the Tambaram Madras series, different 
writers deal with the problems of the Church in countries where the State has 
either never been Christian—as in the Moslem world, or has become openly anti- 
Christian—as in Soviet Russia. Paul Anderson traces the development of Soviet 
policy since the Revolution, as it concerned the Church, and points out how, be- 
hind official statements that seemed to imply little more than a formal separation 
of Church and State, the freedom of organized religion was steadily curtailed. Sir 
Bernard Pares, in Russia, shows how the Five Years’ Plan involved a new drive 
against religion—an offensive which, in his opinion, has not been too successful. 

It may be noted, however, that there are writers who do not think that the 
Church is threatened only by Fascism and Communism. Such is the view of 
J. H. Oldham in his pamphlet on Church, Community and State. ‘The view that 
social unity can be achieved only by means of an imposed uniformity of belief 
is not confined to the continent of Europe,” and he proceeds to quote H. G. Wells 
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as a representative of a ‘‘totalitarian’’ world-view which would not tolerate Com- 
munism, Fascism, Capitalism—or Christianity! This same distrust of Democracy 
as a self-sufficient ‘‘way of life’’ for society is to be found in Christopher Dawson’s 
Religion and the Modern State. Complete secularization of culture—there is the 
enemy, under whatever name. “It may ...even be argued that Communism 
in Russia, National Socialism in Germany, and Capitalism and Liberal Democracy 
in the Western countries are really three forms of the same thing, and that they 
are all moving by different but parallel paths to the same goal, which is the mechani- 
zation of human life and the complete subordination of the individual to the state 
and to the economic process.’ ‘When a civilization . . . makes itself its own 
law and its own end and cuts itself off from its roots in the spiritual order, its days 
are numbered. It is doomed to destruction, not by any external fatality, but by 
the decay of its own energies and the loss of its social vitality.”’ 

What, then, is to be the attitude of the Church toward the new State, and how 
is it to adapt or change its traditional attitude in order to survive? Probably the 
most impressive study of the historic problem and its attempted solutions is to be 
found in Luigi Sturzo’s great work, Church and State. A Catholic priest and a 
sociologist of distinction, the leader of the Popular party in Italy before the advent 
of Fascism led to its suppression, Sturzo has not only learning but practical ex- 
perience upon which to draw. His theory of the “dyarchy”’ of Church and State 
does not lend itself to the brief survey possible in a review of this kind. 

Albert Hyma has produced a learned and detailed historical study in Christiani- 
ty and Politics, from the Middle Ages to the modern United States. Nils Ehren- 
strom, in Christian Faith and the Modern State, discusses the attitude and tradition 
of each important Christian body: particularly valuable is his treatment of the 
doctrine of the Orders in continental Protestantism. Anglican writers have tended 
to see the problem largely in terms of the English Church; a more comprehensive 
view is presented by V. A. Demant in his two important books God, Man and 
Society and Christian Polity. He recognizes the passing of the Christian State: 
Church and State are no longer the same people in different capacities: there are 
now three terms, Church, State, and People. No one of these is at the moment 
co-extensive with another. T. S. Eliot, in a slighter work, The Idea of a Christian 
Society, deals with the same problem: the relation between what he terms the 
Church, the Christian society, and the society of Christians. Middleton Murry’s 
The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches is a study in superlatives and sustained 
indignation: the first does not lend itself to strict accuracy, and the second tends 
to confuse judgment. The author has an irritating habit of applying the term 
“magic” to everything in the Church of which he does not approve—which is a 
great deal indeed. That is not to say that some of his strictures are unmerited. 
Bishop Henson has produced a sympathetic study of the Church of England, 
although he insists, at the outset, that recent events seem to him to make the 
Establishment “morally indefensible.’ For the particular problems of the 
English Church the reader should turn to the careful, if cautious, treatment given 
in the report of the Archbishops’ Commission on Church and State. 

The traditional doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church is fully set forth in 
Catholic Principles of Politics, by J. A. Ryan and F. J. Boland, a revised edition 
of the older Church and State. The book includes Bishop Ireland’s address on 
“Americanism” and the famous encyclical of Leo XIII, Immortale Dei. It is 
in the “Comments” on this encyclical that the reader who is not a Roman Catholic 
may find the greatest difficulties, particularly in the teaching on the subject of 
the support due to the Church from a Catholic State. 
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It is clear that today the problem of Church and State is not only pressing, 
but that the main issues are the same in all parts of the world. It is impossible 
for the conflict to remain on the legal and political level, it moves inevitably into 
the realm of ideas. Nearly forty years ago, an American psychologist, William 
James, delivered the Gifford Lectures on the subject of the Varieties of Religious 
Experience. In 1939 the same lectures were given—again by an American, but 
this time a theologian, Reinhold Niebuhr—on the subject The Nature and Destiny 
of Man. That, in itself, shows the change of emphasis and interest which has 
taken place since the beginning of this century. 

Trinity College, W. Lynpon SMITH 
The University of Toronto. 
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THE Cambridge History of the British Empire is planned so that the first three 
volumes deal with the general story of the Empire’s growth and of the development 
of its policy, and the following volumes treat of the particular histories of India 
and the Dominions. Volume I brought the story down to the break-up of the 
first Empire. This present volume deals with the second Empire to 1870, and 
volume III, which is yet to appear, will cover the modern Empire-Common- 
wealth. This general plan explains why an undue proportion of pages in volume 
II may appear to be devoted to the affairs of little islands in the West or East 
Indies or of little posts in Africa, as compared with the amount of space given to 
the really important parts of the Empire, India and the great colonies which were 
to become Dominions. It is only in the first three volumes that the smaller 
units can be dealt with at all; and one of the useful functions of this volume is 
that it tells the story of all the little crown colonies in great detail. 

The usual, and on the whole justifiable, criticism of the Cambridge histories 
is that they are so crammed with facts that it is almost impossible for the reader 
to get any conception of the history as a whole. Some of the contributors to this 
volume have done their best to live up to the Cambridge tradition of unreadability. 
As one American reviewer has put it, ‘fact is sardined against fact on every page.” 
But it must be said that many of the chapters show an unusual tendency to survey 
their subject as a whole, to analyse underlying forces rather than narrate the day- 
to-day activities of bureaucrats and politicians, and thus to produce a volume of 
history rather than a reference book. The naive nineteenth-century belief that 
the historian never interprets, but only collects, his facts and sets them down in 
order is dying out. But it dies hard in the Cambridge histories. 

The great theme of this volume is the transformation of the Empire which 
was brought about by the growth of British industrialism. The second Empire 
which emerged from the disasters of the American Revolution was built up by men 
who were chiefly interested in finding markets for their ever-expanding factories. 
In 1783, says Mr. Benians, at the beginning of the first chapter, “the majority of 
Englishmen probably neither contemplated nor desired that England should 
again become a great colonial power,” but they did look forward to a great future 
based on maritime power and expanding trade. The word “empire,” remarks Mr. 
Clapham, is not found in the index of Ricardo’s Principles published in 1817. 
But he and his fellow economic historians show in detail how the ever-expanding 
needs of the industrialized mother-country for the foodstuffs and raw materials 
of the overseas colonies, and her unrivalled capacity to supply the colonies in turn 
with manufactured goods, and in the latter part of the period with capital goods 
for their own economic expansion, established a close community of interests 
which held the second Empire together without ever a threat of disruption. And 
so the paradoxical result was achieved by the middle of the Victorian period of an 
imperial solidarity which became only the more firmly based as the tight crown- 
colony system of administration, worked out immediately after 1783, was gradually 
relaxed. 

This means that the economic chapters of the present volume are apt to be 
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more interesting than the political ones. All the authors are agreed in this eco- 
nomic interpretation of the second Empire. The economists can develop it 
directly. The political and military historians, as they trace out how crown colony 
government worked in each possession and how it was changed in the larger 
possessions to responsible government, are telling over again a story that is fairly 
familiar by this time and can only be made fresh and interesting when integrated 
with this economic background. Mr. Clapham’s chapter on ‘The Industrial 
Revolution and the Colonies, 1783-1822,” shows how the new industrialism changed 
the character of England’s requirements and her whole economic relation to the 
colonies; and expounds the importance of timber, iron, cotton, wool, sugar, and 
other commodities in the new imperial policy. Mr. Fay traces the movement 
for free trade from the 1820’s to the 1850’s, remarking on the steady progress 
of the mother-country at the same time to metropolitan status in an economic 
sense. Mr. Habakkuk in his chapter on “Free Trade and Commercial Expansion, 
1853-1870,” shows how, while English manufacturers failed to control colonial 
(and especially Canadian) tariffs, the division of labour at which they aimed was 
maintained by other forces, and how after the middle of the century the prime 
factor in the economic activity of almost all the colonies became the inflow of Eng- 
lish capital. 

Of the chapters which deal with politics in the narrower sense, the outstanding 
one seems to this reviewer to be that of Vincent Harlow on “The New Imperial 
System, 1783-1815."’ This is an illuminating analysis because it brings out so 
clearly the bearing of the experiments of these thirty years upon later develop- 
ments. Mr. Harlow deals with Ireland to show how its story forms a link between 
the offer to the Americans of 1778 and Lord Durham's Report of 1839, and how, 
with a little more imagination and decisiveness on the part of Pitt, Ireland might 
have become the first Dominion. And he is equally stimulating and suggestive 
upon India and the crown colonies. Professor Paul Knaplund, the one American 
in the list of authors, has a chapter almost equally good on “Colonial Problems and 
Policy, 1815-1837,”’ in which he places Durham’s Report as the culmination of a 
formative period, and rescues the Colonial Office, if that needs doing any longer, 
from the bad reputation given it by Wakefield, Buller and Co. Had Huskisson, 
he remarks, been given six years instead of six months in the office, his adminis- 
tration might have become as epoch-making as that of Joseph Chamberlain. The 
chapters of Mr. J. R. M. Butler on “Colonial Self-Government, 1838-52,” and Mr. 
E. A. Benians on ‘Colonial Self-Government, 1852-70,” cover much-trodden 
ground; and about this first generation of responsible government as seen from the 
Colonial Office there is not much new at present to be said. Mr. Butler remarks 
justly that persons like Metcalfe and Stanley were still obsessed with a conception 
of loyalty which was incompatible alike with the growth of national and of demo- 
cratic feeling in the colonies. It was this combined growth of national and demo- 
cratic feeling that was beginning to change the intellectual climate of the Empire 
some time before 1870, and one wishes that the editors and authors of this volume 
had been a little more sensitive to it. 

One author who is sensitive to the actualities of democracy is Professor J. L. 
Morison, now of Durham and late of Queen’s. His chapter on “Emigration and 
Land Policy, 1815-72,” is one of the most vigorously written in the volume. He 
tells of that great human tide of over seven million emigrants which swept across 
the ocean and made an English-speaking world of so many half-empty countries. 
He is genuinely moved by this astonishing achievement of the common people. 
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Officials, he says, had gifts more of regulation than of creation and differed from 
Mrs. Partington mainly in that they swept to assist rather than to retard the tide. 
In the official records ‘‘we are dealing only with the fringe of the subject, while 
the substantial part lies buried with the errors, sufferings and impotence of some 
hundreds of thousands, many of whom earned not even the official immortality 
conveyed by the registration of death.” 

Space is lacking to deal with the many other chapters which do not bear so 
directly on Canadian history. And indeed, it is almost impossible to review 
adequately a volume such as this, which has twenty contributors whose chapters 
cover almost 900 closely printed pages, with 200 pages more of bibliography and 
index. 

The great criticism to be made of the volume is that so much of it is not 
really a history of the Empire at all but of the officials at home and their overseas 
agents who administered the Empire. The people of the Empire come into the 
volume too much only as impersonal off-stage forces whose activity has indeed 
presented problems with which the actors on the stage are engaged, but who never 
get near the centre of the stage themselves. Yet most of these people were living 
lives of their own which seemed significant to them. What kind of lives were 
they living, and in what ways did the Empire impinge upon their consciousness? 

It would be unfair to accuse the economic chapters of not dealing with this 
subject, or the other chapters of neglecting it altogether. But they need to be 
supplemented by far more cultural and social history. One cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that a volume edited and mainly written by men who live within fifty or sixty 
miles of Westminster has been too narrowly conceived. Several reviewers have 
remarked, for example, that it shows little interest in the actual daily life of the 
coloured peoples who make up so large a part of the Empire’s population, and whose 
standards of living through all the nineteenth century provide considerable jus- 
tification for the description of this part of the Empire asaslumempire. And about 
the white colonies, surely we need more investigation than has been made here of 
that most remarkable phenomenon, the overwhelming loyalty of the colonial 
populations. What was there in their educational systems, in the journals and 
books that they read, in their social institutions generally, that tended to induce 
this attitude so surprising to Victorian Englishmen? And what accounts for that 
lack of intellectual vigour in the colonies of the second Empire which makes them so 
different from the original American colonies? By 1783 the first Empire was pro- 
ducing men such as Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Adams, who were 
and felt themselves to be the moral and intellectual equals of any Englishman or 
European. Why did the colonies of the second Empire not produce similar men? 
There are more things in the astonishing solidarity of the Victorian Empire than 
are dreamt of in the philosophy of the Cambridge historians. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto. 


The Truth about Leif Ericsson and the Greenland Voyages to New England. By 
Wi.1aM B. Goopwin. Boston: Meador Publishing Company. 1941. Pp. 445. 
($3.50) 

THERE seems to be no end to the theories advanced in regard to the location 

of Leif Ericsson’s Vinland. Scholars have placed it nearly everywhere from 

Hamilton Inlet in Labrador to Long Island in New York, and nearly everyone 
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has put it in a different place. Mr. Goodwin is no exception to the rule. He 
places it where, so far as the present reviewer is aware, no one has ever placed it 
before—on the shores of Portsmouth Harbour, in New Hampshire. 

Whether any reliance is to be placed in the details of the Norse sagas about 
Vinland, has been a question ever since Dr. Nansen showed in his In Northern 
Mists the existence of a considerable element of myth in the sagas. Even if a 
substratum of truth is admitted, it is difficult to be certain how much reliance may 
be placed in the details of the narratives which were reduced to writing several 
generations after the events they purport to describe. All that one can say about 
Mr. Goodwin's theory, therefore, is that it is a theory no more susceptible of proof 
than half a dozen other theories; and indeed the present reviewer finds it less 
convincing than some others, perhaps because of the somewhat incoherent manner 
in which Mr. Goodwin marshals his arguments. 

There are two features of the book, however, worthy of note. The first is the 
contention that the Norumbega of the sixteenth-century maps was in fact the 
Vinland of the Norsemen, the memory of which had persisted among sailors; and 
the second is the evidence adduced regarding the finding of actual archaeological 
remains of the Norse occupation of North America, notably a Norse axe discovered 
at Plymouth, Mass., and stones with Runic inscriptions found at Popham Beach 
and Lake Sebec in Maine and at Hampton, New Hampshire. All such “finds” 
must, of course, be viewed with suspicion: but it would seem that these deserve 
fuller investigation by trained archaeologists. 

Mr. Goodwin's book is sumptuously printed and illustrated, but it lacks an 
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Out of Revolution, Autobiography of Western Man. By EUGENE ROSENSTOCK- 
Huessy. New York: William Morrowand Company. 1938. Pp. 795. ($6.00) 

Towards a Philosophy of History. By Jost ORTEGA y GassET. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1941. Pp. 273. ($2.75) 

Historiography and Urbanization: Essays in American History in Honor of W. Stull 
Holt. Edited by Eric F.GoLtpMAN. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. 
Pp. 220. ($2.50) 

The Irresponsibles: A Declaration. By ARCHIBALD MacLeisH. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. 1940. Pp. 34. ($1.00) 


It is impossible to review a book of the nature and scale of Out of Revolution in 
a few lines. It is a highly original and individual study of revolutions, but 
rather sociological than historical. The author some years ago when in Germany 
wrote a book on the European revolutions, and the present volume uses much of the 
same material, differently arranged. Thus he now divides revolutions into “‘secu- 
lar’ (Russia, France, seventeenth-century Britain, and sixteenth-century Germany), 
and ‘“‘clerical”’ (the rise of the Papacy, the Italian Renaissance, and the American 
Revolution), a clarification neither happy nor made convincing. Since the volume 
was written under the impress of the last war, it inevitably suffers, since the present 
war belies some of its conclusions. And whilst it is both scholarly and stimulating, 
it has too much of.the familiar German nebulosity, lacking both clarity and sim- 
plicity. Even at the end of its nearly eight hundred pages the reader is left wonder- 
ing what it is all about. Cartesian reason is condemned, but no clearly defined 
substitute is offered. 
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Mr. Ortega y Gasset is as clear as Mr. Rosenstock-Huessy is nebulous. Yet 
the Spaniard, like the German, questions the validity for our day of the reign of 
reason dating from Descartes, and claims that we are at the end of itscycle. Inthe 
central essay of the volume of essays, ‘‘History as a System,’’ the only one justify- 
ing the title of the volume, the author argues (in brief) that since natural science 
has failed to solve the problems of humanity we must turn to the moral sciences, 
and find in experience, i.e. in history, the ‘‘reason’’ of the future, “historical reason.” 
The critic may question whether there is as marked a difference between 1900 and 
today as y Gasset affirms; and may suggest that Cartesian reason is part of our 
history, and so must be included in theappeal. The other essays deal with the origin 
of the state, the unity and diversity of Europe, man and the technicians, and 
Argentina. But although they are all fresh and charmingly written, and carry 
their deep scholarship lightly, they are rather fragmentary and disconnected, 
thereby losing some of their force. 

The collection of essays by former students of Professor Holt of Johns Hopkins 
University is fairly evenly divided between the two topics mentioned in the title. 
As always in dealing with composite volumes of this kind, the reviewer is unable 
to deal with the separate essays as they deserve. What may be termed the key 
or connecting essay is that by Mr. W. Diamond on “The Dangers of an Urban In- 
terpretation of [American] History,” which however does not quite follow through 
the theme suggested by its title. Those on Hildreth and Draper by Mr. D. E. 
Emerson, and on Edward Eggleston as a pioner social historian by Mr. C. Hirsch- 
feld are interesting and well done. Throughout, the writing is good, Professor 
Child’s comparison of rural and urban forces in colonial South Carolina being 
outstanding. The volume is an admirable tribute, but would have been improved, 
we think, by a few pages at least of introduction, referring more particularly to 
Professor Holt’s work and methods, and pulling the volume together a little more. 

Mr. MacLeish’s brief but challenging essay asks why the scholars and writers 
of America failed to oppose the destruction of the culture of today in Europe, 
despite warning. The answer given is that scholars and writers today are not 
responsible (as were Voltaire or Milton) but are divided into scholars, who follow 
the scientists in seeking to prove (or disprove) theories, regardless of the problems 
of their time; and writers, who are artists and like the scholars, irresponsible. The 
challenge must be met by the writers of today in America. The historian 
will concede its truth in part and agree that it needs saying by an American to 
Americans, but will remember that in times past there were others than Milton 
and Voltaire, men who likewise were “irresponsible” in the sense used; and will 
wonder whether the division is so generally valid today as the author postulates. 


R. FLENLEY 
The University of Toronto. 






King of the Fur Traders: The Deeds and Deviliry of Pierre Esprit Radisson. By 
STANLEY VESTAL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1940. Pp. x, 326. 
($3.50) 

Henry de Tonty: Fur Trader of the Mississippi. By EDMUND ROBERT Murpay. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. Pp. xx, 129. ($2.00) 

Rapisson and Tonty, whose lives are described in these books, were admirable 

examples of that type of daring adventurer that New France gave to North 

America. Their achievements, like the achievements of La Salle, Iberville, Cham- 
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plain, Du Lhut, Marquette, Jolliet, Hennepin, Nicolet, La Vérendrye, and a 
score of other less known explorers, are the joint heritage of Canadians and 
Americans. That fact, not always recognized, is worth remembering at a time 
when Americans and Canadians, hitherto good neighbours, are being drawn by 
the force of circumstance into an even closer fellowship, for the defence of that 
freedom that both count more precious than life. These men differed one from 
another as individuals, differed in some cases radically, but they all had this in 
common—they could not abide regimentation. They must work out their own 
lives, as far as might be, in their own way. And, largely because of this, they 
were pioneers. And, down through the years, it is the pioneers, on every frontier, 
physical, mental and moral, who have given to North American life a character 
that is racy of the soil and the people. 

Radisson and Tonty were contemporaries in the New World for nearly a 
quarter of a century, but Radisson’s life there began more than a quarter of a 
century before Tonty’s. Each was closely associated with a companion in most 
of his adventures, Tonty with La Salle and Radisson with his brother-in-law 
Médard Chouart. There was, however, this difference, La Salle was the dominant 
personality in one case and Radisson in the other. Tonty’s field of action was 
the valley of the Mississippi; Radisson’s the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay. If 
we were to compare their lives and the things they accomplished, there could be 
no doubt at all that Radisson’s story is more dramatic and colourful and varied, 
more packed with incident and action and verve, and definitely more important. 

Mr. Murphy makes out a fair case for Tonty as a capable and resourceful 
explorer and fur trader in his own right, after the death of La Salle, but it remains 
true that the governing brain and the driving force were La Salle’s, and it is 
doubtful if much would have been accomplished by Tonty alone. Mr. Murphy’s 
closing words that Tonty “left an indelible imprint on the development of the 
Mississippi Valley”’ strike one as rather amiable rhetoric than sober truth. 

Mr. Vestal has written a very readable account of the life of Radisson, and 
has made effective use of the explorer’s extraordinary narratives. The serious 
historical student will, however, find some things that will strike him as rather 
bright journalism than authentic history. Even the Preface invites interrogation. 
Radisson, says Mr. Vestal, ‘“‘discovered the Mississippi River, Lake Superior, and 
the hinterland of Hudson’s Bay. He was in every real sense the founder of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; his work for that great corporation had much to do 
with bringing Canada into the British Commonwealth of Nations. He was a 
seventeenth-century Cecil Rhodes, who, like Rhodes, found at Oxford the means 
of accomplishing his purpose.”” It would, one ventures to say, be hard to find 
more overstatements, not to say misstatements, packed into a single paragraph. 

In the body of the book one finds similar statements which, while they do 
not detract from the readable qualities of the biography, do detract from its value 
as history. Radisson’s journey up the Ottawa River to Lake Nipissing (pp. 104-5), 
is said to be a thousand miles upstream. His treatment of the famous passage in 
Radisson’s narrative, that has given so many students a headache, ‘“‘We went 
away with all haste possible to arrive the sooner at the great river. We came to 
the seaside where we find an old house all demolished and battered with bullets,” 
etc., is dismissed with rather feeble comments, comments that certainly throw 
no new light upon a difficult problem. Radisson’s narrative speaks of treacherous 
Indians he had been warned against on a certain river, and Mr. Vestal remarks, 
“Unfortunately he does not give us the name of that ‘treacherous’ tribe nor the 
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name of ‘the river’,” which, after all, is not surprising. The fact that King Charles, 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter, addresses Prince Rupert as ‘Our deare 
and entirely Beloved Cousin,” is taken by the author to mean much more than 
it does to anyone familiar with the language of such documents. 

“The distinction of the Hudson’s Bay Company,” says Mr. Vestal, ‘“‘lies in 
the fact that it was the means of bringing into the British Empire a vast area 
of almost one million and a half square miles—and eventually the Dominion of 
Canada.”’ Which, of course, is pure nonsense. ‘“The English,” says the author, 
“were inclined to treat the explorers with insular superiority and Protestant 
intolerance,’’ and he goes on to say, ‘Indeed, the instructions of the Company to 
their skippers for the voyage of 1668 lay particular stress on the necessity of 
treating ‘Mr. Gooseberry and Mr. Radisson with all manner of civility and 
courtesy’.””. One wonders why civility and courtesy should be interpreted as 
insular superiority and Protestant intolerance. 

On the same page (215) the statement is made ‘‘Des Groseilliers had only 
recently been ennobled.’’ Mr. Vestal may have some evidence to support this 
statement, but it has been generally understood that Médard Chouart’s use of 
the name Groseilliers did not in any sense imply a grant of nobility. It was the 
practice of the time to adopt what might almost be called nicknames. 

Radisson’s meeting with the King at Oxford reminds one that Charles II 
then occupied Christ Church, many years afterward the home of Alice in Wonder- 
land, and today the home of a Canadian Dean. 

Added to the main text are a number of notes, a chronology, and a bibliography, 
the latter a rather unsatisfactory medley of important and unimportant sources. 


LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
Ottawa. 


The Diplomatic History of the Canadian Boundary, 1749-1763. By Max SAVELLE. 
(The Relations of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared 
under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History; J. T. SHOTWELL, director.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press; Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 172. Maps. 
($3.25) 

The United States, Great Britain, and British North America from the Revolution 
to the Establishment of Peace after the War of 1812. By A. L. Burt. (The 
Relations of Canada and the United States, a series of studies prepared 
under the direction of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History; J. T. Shotwell, director.) New Haven: 
Yale University Press; Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xvi, 448. ($4.25) 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Canadian Relations, 1784-1860. 
Selected and edited by WiLL1AM R. Manninc. Vol. I. 1784-1820. Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1940. Pp. xlvilii, 947. 
($5.00) 

THE field of diplomatic history has rarely been better served than by these three 

volumes, each of which has been carefully written and edited. Messrs. Savelle 

and Burt have made no pretence at introducing deterministic historical philosophies 
into their narratives, while Mr. Manning has had no opportunity even if he would. 

He who would look for economic or other deterministic explanations of history 

had better look elsewhere. They will not find their curiosity satisfied here. 
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During the eighteenth century a number of problems bedeviled on this continent 
the relations between the European powers. Indeed Mr. Savelle shows that far 
from being merely dragged into the Seven Years’ War, the colonies became the 
bones of contention which embittered relations so much that the war itself may 
be regarded as ‘“‘made in America.” The balance of power in the New World 
was hardly an invention of Canning; it was already a prize to be won in 1750. 

The struggle, when broken down into its component parts, is seen to have 
evolved around four chief issues: the North Atlantic fisheries, the fur trade, 
English expansion westward across the Alleghenies, and the jockeying of the 
English and the French for strategic military position from Nova Scotia to the 
Gulf of Mexico. As if to add good measure there were also disputes over dis- 
position of islands in the West Indies, and clashes with Spain on the mainland. 
It is with the problem of strategy that Mr. Savelle is mainly concerned and to 
which he makes a significant contribution. 

It was the scramble for strategic position which led each country to occupy 
new territory. The boundary between the English and the French became, there- 
fore, not a line but an area. All along the border fringe the English persistently 
encroached upon territory to which, with the exception of Acadia, the French 
had better claims. Successive defeats in the Seven Years’ War led the French 
to retreat from position to position from Beauséjour to the Mississippi, and in 
the end forced them to relinquish altogether their possessions in North America, 
until in final defeat they even gave up the Mississippi to Great Britain and ceded 
Louisiana to Spain. This progressive defeat of France in North America was 
accompanied by progressive diplomatic retreats in Europe. It is a story which 
Mr. Savelle has gone to considerable pains to make clear. 

There is a very useful bibliography, and there are copies of eighteenth-century 
French and English maps showing the claims of those countries in North America. 
A good end-map shows the lines proposed by the negotiators in 1755, 1761, and 
1762. 

The persistence of the problems just alluded to is one of the chief characteristics 
of the post-1783 period. The inexpertness of eighteenth-century cartographers 
merely accentuated this fact, because, except in those few places where the bound- 
ary was clearly delimited—notably along the St. Lawrence River, the boundary 
was now broken up into segmented areas, and was in no sense a line. There 
continued the pernicious influence upon British-American relations of the diff- 
culties between England, France, and Spain until 1815, prior to which time there 
could be no security from war for Canadians and Americans. One influence did 
not persist. ‘“‘Acadia’’ no longer loomed as large in strategy or diplomacy. Aside 
from these considerations, almost everything else took on new form or, at least, 
was given new direction after 1783. 

Constructive throughout, Mr. Burt’s volume is nothing if not provocative 
and at times, iconoclastic. Carleton is held responsible for the American victory 
in the Revolutionary War. The reasoning here is in the realm of the ‘might 
have been.”’ Speculative as it is, it does not take into account certain important 
imponderables which may in the end have been more important in the American 
victory than guns and soldiers, or even the American control of Lake Champlain 
which prevented the British from driving a wedge between the colonies. 

The retention of the western posts by the British is attributed solely to the 
neglect of the Indians in the treaty of 1783, complicated by the failure of the 
United States to admit that, not the title to Indian territory, but the right to 
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acquire title from the Indians had passed to it, and by the failure of the United 
States to create a government which could keep order and which would recognize 
the rights of the Indians. The preservation of the fur trade for British traders 
as a factor in the retention of the posts is discarded completely. Mr. Burt believes 
that British policy was aimed toward securing the confidence of the Indians and 
reconciling them with the United States in anticipation of the time when the 
posts would be given up. It was only after American policy toward the Indians 
had changed and the French revolutionary wars intervened that the British 
abandoned the posts. 

In his analysis of the causes of the War of 1812 Mr. Burt insists in no uncertain 
terms upon the older interpretation that the maritime issues of impressment and 
the British demand to control all foreign commerce through visit and search 
brought about the war. Unable to stop such encroachments upon the high seas 
where the British were “invincible,” the United States struck in the only place 
where Britain was ‘“‘vulnerable’— in Canada. Mr. Burt rejects unequivocally 
and demolishes painstakingly Mr. Pratt’s conclusion in the Expansionists of 1812 
(New York, 1925) in which it is stated that although the fundamental causes of 
the war arose out of the conflicts on the sea, “without the peculiar grievances 
and ambitions of the West there would have been no war.’”’ Mr. Burt’s analysis, 
based chiefly upon a study of the American State Papers, Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Office Papers, Series 5, is convincing, but students of the influence of the 
frontier and of expansionism in American history are likely to challenge these 
conclusions on the ground that official documents rarely tell the whole story. 

As for the Rush-Bagot agreement, Mr. Burt’s conclusions are substantial. 
“Peculiar conditions,”’ he says, ‘rather than peculiar national virtue, American 
or British, were primarily responsible for producing this agreement’’; and as an 
obiter dictum, ‘‘those who do not analyse its origin and the reasons for its con- 
tinuance can never understand the perverse course of other benighted peoples”’ 
(p. 395). 

Mr. Burt writes with verve and vigour, and sometimes, it would seem, as if 
with an impish pugnacity the object of which is to stir his readers to immediate 
rebuttal. In any event, to the study of the progressive embitterment before 1814 
of relations between Great Britain and the United States, and to the progressive 
betterment of relations thereafter to 1820, he has made a significant and challenging 
contribution. The eleven maps are really adequate. 

It would be futile, as Mr. Manning points out in his preface, for the reader 
to argue whether one document should be included or another omitted in his 
compilation. Taken as a whole this volume, the first of four, isan admirable and 
useful collection of American diplomatic correspondence relating to Canada. Of 
924 documents, 245 are outgoing correspondence from the Department of State. 
Of these 245, 50 are notes to the British Minister in Washington while another 
3 are to Dorchester, Milnes, and Hunter respectively. Of the 679 notes coming 
to the Department of State, 20 originated in the Foreign Office, 127 in the British 
Legation in Washington, and one came from Dorchester. Almost all of the remain- 
ing 200 outgoing, and 500 incoming, notes are correspondence with the American 
Ministers in London or with special commissioners, chiefly in England. We are 
presented in this volume, therefore, with a considerable body of purely American 
documents, many of which are now published for the first time. 

In a work like this a number of gaps of different kinds must necessarily appear. 
In the first place, documents are not always available, and where available may 
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be of no consequence whatever. In the second place, some matters were more 
easily disposed of than others in diplomatic negotiations. The combination of 
these two factors, it would appear, has resulted in the following subjects being 
covered somewhat scantily in the correspondence: debts, Navigation Acts, duties, 
fugitives from justice, deserters, Hudson’s Bay Company, and North West Com- 
pany. Naturally in those matters in which Canadian interests were not im- 
mediately involved, there is little information, especially with respect to the 
blockade, impressment, Nootka Sound, prizes of war, and the West Indies. Con- 
trariwise, while documentation is by no means complete, the following subjects 
are much more fully dealt with: boundaries, western posts, Indians, fisheries, 
Jay’s Treaty, Louisiana, armaments on the Great Lakes, John Henry correspond- 
ence, slaves, War of 1812 in its diplomatic aspects, treaty negotiations with drafts 
and protocols, and Canada in Anglo-American relations. 

A facsimile of a map used in the Grenville-Jay negotiations is included in its 
appropriate place. An excellent index might be improved by including ‘‘annexa- 
tion,”’ “fur trade,”’ and by adding “north-west posts’’ or “‘western posts” to 
compensate for the heading now used, that is, “restitution by Great Britain of 
military posts and territories held in the U.S." Hudson’s Bay Company is in- 
correctly spelled in the index (pp. 936,944). 

ALBERT B. CorREY 
The St. Lawrence University. 


Sea Power and British North America, 1783-1820: A Study in British Colonial 
Policy. By Grratp S. GraHaM. (Harvard Historical Studies, XLVI.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 302. ($3.50) 

BECAUSE England clung to the idea that the Navigation Laws were essential 

to the manning of the Royal Navy, she gave British North America a privileged 

opportunity to fit into the commercial gap left by the Thirteen Colonies after they 
broke away. That emphasis and orientation is the unique feature of this excellent 
book. It is more than Canadian economic history alone; like the trade of that 
period, it should have a triangular appeal—to the Canadians first and foremost; 
to the British, as a study of imperial readjustment; and to the United States because 
of the rich detail of rivalry and clandestine commercial collusion between the 

Yankees and the Bluenoses. It is a natural corollary to Ragatz’s Fall of the 

Planter Class (New York, 1928), because the British Caribbean suffered perma- 

nently from the same policy which temporarily stimulated the Maritime Provinces, 

and of Mrs. Manning’s British Colonial Government after the American Revolution 

(New Haven, 1934) which deals with another aspect of imperial policy in the same 

years. 

The conservative adherence to the old navigation policy, we learn, was de- 
cided upon during the political chaos which followed the Revolution; Fox was too 
busy to bother about it and his hidebound under-secretary, William Knox, drew 
up the Orders-in-Council which gave particular advantages to ‘‘that ill-thriven, 
hard-visaged and ill-favored brat’ as Burke called Nova Scotia. 

The Maritime Provinces form the central theme, but attention is paid to the 
Canadas, where there was difficulty in adjusting the navigation system to inland 
colonies with easy communications southward, and to Newfoundland, which ceased 
to justify itself as a nursery of naval seamen when the fishermen began to settle 
permanently on the island instead of returning to England each autumn. There 
are interesting separate chapters on rum, wheat, timber, and contraband. 
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The book is based principally upon thorough work in the archives at Ottawa, 
Halifax, and London. It is well thought out and is presented in a thoroughly 
clear, competent and interesting manner. The warships, which one might expect 
from the title, appear only indirectly through their supposed need for sailors from 
the merchant marine and fisheries. That, and the paucity of critical bibliography 
are the only two adverse criticisms which occur and they by no means diminish 
one’s real enthusiasm for a study which explains so adequately a complicated 
subject in a difficult period. 


RoBERT G. ALBION 
Princeton University. 


Preliminary Guide to the Manuscript Collection in the Toronto Public Libraries. 
By FLORENCE B. Murray and ELstr McLEop Murray. Toronto: Toronto 
Public Libraries. 1940. Pp. iv, 60. 


THE manuscript collection of the Toronto Public Library consists largely 
of Canadian, and more particularly Upper Canadian, historical material. 
This guide describes each set of papers giving the essential biographical information 
regarding the person after whom the papers are named and a general description 
of the contents. Any attempt to relate the length of the note to the importance 
or size of each set of papers or to supply a calendar was out of the question, since, 
if a single document were described in only a line or two, each of the larger sets 
such as the Robert Baldwin papers, which amount to 3,406 pieces, would have 
required more pages than the guide contained. The more important papers are 
those of William Allan, Sir George Arthur, Robert Baldwin, William Warren 
Baldwin, Samuel Peters Jarvis, William Jarvis, William Dummer Powell, Henry 
Scadding, and Sir David William Smith. The work has been well done, and the 
reader is given a clear idea of the manuscript resources of the library. Possibly 
the very publication of this book is more significant than its contents, valuable as 
they are, for by publishing it the largest Canadian public library system recognizes 
that not only printed books but records dealing with the history of the community 
it serves should be preserved and made available by the library. That this is not 
a new idea is shown in the prefatory note which says that the collection was begun 
in 1886 by Dr. James Bain. But it does not say that one of the largest and most 
important sets of papers, the Canadian papers of Sir George Arthur, were acquired 
by the present chief librarian, Mr. C. R. Sanderson, which shows that the more 
than fifty-year old tradition of manuscript purchase in the Toronto Public Library 
is safe. 
JAMEs J. TALMAN 

The University of Western Ontario. 


Studies in Nova Scotian History. By GEORGE PATTERSON. Halifax: Imperial Pub- 
lishing Company. 1940. Pp. 125. 


THESE sketches are the result of mature consideration by a man, who, having 
become steeped in local tradition during his working years, has turned his 
attention to history during his retirement. The thirteen short articles range from 
the coming of the Scots to the shores of Pictou to Tupper’s farewell to Nova Scotia 
in 1913. The Pictou tradition is enunciated—‘‘Free Schools and Responsible 
Government came to Nova Scotia with the coming of the Scottish immigrants 
in the cabin of the Hector.’ Jotham Blanchard, founder of the Colonial Patriot of 
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Pictou, converted Howe from Toryism, moulded opinion in favour of the Pictou 
Academy, formed with Howe and McCulloch the triumvirate which attacked the 
Family Compact, visited England, proposed many practical reforms, and ‘‘blazed” 
the way for Howe. It is unfortunate that more details of this leader are not given. 
The legal tradition of the province is suggested by sketches based on old court 
records, and by accounts of two unusual trials and of ‘Sam Slick” as judge. Howe’s 
position in the religio-political warfare in Nova Scotia, 1855-60, is clarified; his 
activities with the Anti-Confederation League are reviewed. Praises of the Rev. 
James Ross, second Principal of Dalhousie College are sung by a devoted admirer 
and student. Memories of Tupper’s farewell to Nova Scotia lead to an apprecia- 
tion of that great man. The student of Canadian history who is anxious to under- 
stand Nova Scotia will find these delightful sketches very enlightening. 


Simcoe, Ontario E. P. Ray 


From Oxford to Ontario: A History of the Downsview Community. By WILLIAM 
Perkins BuLL. Toronto: Perkins Bull Foundation, 330 Bay Street. 1941. 
Pp. 310. ($4.00) 


A sHORT distance to the north-west of the city of Toronto lies the small village 
of Downsview, around which is a district settled in the early days of Upper 
Canada by anagriculturalcommunity. Asin his other books, Dr. Bull has used the 
effectual device of making an intensive study of a small section of the province in 
order to make more intelligible the history of the province asa whole. The history 
of the Downsview community, here described, is that of settlers, hard-working 
and religiously-minded, many from Ireland and nearly all Methodists, who are 
typical of the inhabitants of much of rural southern Ontario. A local history 
derives much of its value from its description of the actual clearing of the land, 
the means adopted to procure food, clothing, and shelter, and the gradual emergence 
of the community from pioneer conditions to its present state. The author has 
dealt with these topics to some extent; but the reviewer feels that an undue pro- 
portion of the book is devoted to disconnected reminiscences of rather trivial 
happenings, and to biographical sketches and genealogies of early settlers and their 
descendants. The sketches and genealogies, though giving evidence of much 
labour, and doubtless having an interest to members of the community itself, 
are of less concern or value to a wider public. There are some inaccuracies, as, 
for example (on p. 37), the statement regarding the salary of the lieutenant- 
governors, a statement upon which the author apparently largely bases his charge 
of malpractice in the granting of land. The account of the development of the 
religious life of the Downsview community is perhaps the most useful part of the 
work. Like others in the series this book is profusely illustrated, many of the 


line-drawings being particularly valuable, and it is an example of the excellence of 
Canadian typography. GEORGE W. SPRAGGE 
Toronto. 


La Vie de l’Esprit au Canada Frangais, 1760-1925. By EMILE CHaRTIER. Mont- 
réal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1941. Pp. 355. ($1.25) 

Mcr CwartTIEr’s book is, in large part, a reprinting of a series of studies 

that appeared under a similar title between 1931 and 1939 in the Trans- 

actions of the Royal Society of Canada. The general character of these studies 
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may be the more readily appreciated if it is remembered that they were originally 
prepared as lectures to be delivered at the Sorbonne in 1927 toa public presumably 
unfamiliar with the details of the French cultural survival in Canada. This 
explains why the informed scholar will find little new in Mgr Chartier’s discussions, 
and it is clear that the able Vice-Rector of the University of Montreal does not 
intend that his book be judged as an original contribution to scholarship in the 
field. Rather it is an attempt, almost always successful, to bring together many 
known facts, to the end that their interrelation may be shown and conclusions 
drawn from them. It is obvious that the author’s deep conviction that the French- 
Canadian way of life is worth preserving has coloured his interpretation of these 
facts. Thus his book becomes, rather than a mere commentary, an arm to be used 
in the fight, for fight it is against English, American, and even modern French 
influences that would surely rout the traditional French-Canadian culture. 

The facts of the French-Canadian survival are presented in an introduction, 
dealing with ‘“‘pre-Canadian” literature (1534-1760), and nine chapters, treating 
such subjects as the literature of parliamentary debates and of the press; history, 
political science, and sociology; the various schools of the literature of imagination; 
the arts of painting, music, and sculpture; and the persistence of French char- 
acteristics in town and country architecture, language, and the organization of 
family life. A final chapter brings together all these threads and restates the 
point, made many times throughout the book, that French Canada has remained 
essentially French, although conditions of life in the New World have altered many 
details in the original pattern. Four appendices deal with special topics that 
would not fit into the body of the book, but all of them amplify and illustrate 
the main thesis. 

Most successful are the chapters in which Mgr Chartier tells the story of the 
assertion of French-Canadian rights during the first century of English rule. The 
contributions of parliamentarians and publicists are evaluated, and praise for 
sincere, effective accomplishment is judiciously blended with censure for agents 
of blind nationalism and self-interest. In the chapter devoted to the influence of 
historical writing upon the growth of the national idea, Mgr Chartier analyses 
neatly the contributions of three great figures, Garneau, the historien-philosophe, 
Chapais, the historien-orateur, and Groulx, the historien-poéte. 

Those unfamiliar with French-Canadian literature may find many of the 
illustrative prose and verse passages sadly lacking in literary quality. It should 
be borne in mind that Mgr Chartier’s citations are chosen to prove his points and 
not to constitute an anthology of French-Canadian masterpieces. From the 
discussion of the literature one idea stands out: after a French literary mode had 
been discarded in France, it lived again in Canada. Mgr Chartier, like many 
another critic, deplores this pallid imitation and urges ‘‘une école profondément 
canadienne d’inspiration, mais vraiment francaise d’expression.”” Indeed, the 


whole book is a plea that this formula be applied to all phases of French-Canadian 
life. 


Columbia University. 


IAN FORBES FRASER 


Francis-J. Audet et son oeuvre: Bio-bibliographie. Par LuctEN BrauLt. Avec 
préface de Victor Morin. Ottawa: The author, Public Archives of Cana- 
da. 1940. Pp. 93. ($1.00) 

A RECORD of the life and career of Archivist- Emeritus Francis- J. Audet will 

be welcome to students of Canadian literature, and will assist casual readers 
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and research workers because Dr. Audet has played an important role in the 
Dominion, equally in research and as a writer and lecturer. Dr. Victor Morin, 
past-President of the Royal Society of Canada, has written to the Bio-bibliographie 
a preface well to the point. In some twenty pages Mr. Brault has gathered 
interesting biographical notes, which not only record but also throw new light on 
Dr. Audet’s career. Perhaps in this part of the work Mr. Brault has not indicated 
his sources as fully as is customary. For instance, one would have preferred to 
know whether the information has been collected from manuscripts, printed 
material, or orally from Dr. Audet himself. 

The recording of bibliographical items is exhaustive in the departments of 
manuscripts, printed material, and lectures, and much credit is due for the im- 
mense task so successfully achieved. In our opinion, inconsistencies in giving 
pagination when referring to periodicals are to be regretted (e.g., p. 57). Nowhere 
is pagination given for newspaper references (pp. 59-72); let alone indication of 
column and line, or otherwise, where the matter may be found. Entries are 
arranged chronologically in sections and sub-sections, numbering being under each 
heading. This is confusing since numbering should be in direct sequence from 
beginning to end as an essential aid for quick references. On page 83, the reader 
is confronted with the number 1 no less than seven times. As to the lectures, Mr. 
Brault does not indicate how and where they are available for consultation. 

The real key of the work, the index, should contain references not only to the 
list itself (referring to the page and to the number as well), but also to all the materi- 
al contained in the “Préface,’”’ ‘‘Avant-propos,”’ and “Biographie”’ (referring to 
the page), and the index should be freely supplied with cross-references. It is 
indeed not easy to locate the data in the present index. Of course, it would be 
unfair to judge the author in the light of all the requirements exacted in biblio- 
graphical technique since he does not seem to have formulated his policy regarding 
his method of collecting, verifying, and describing the entries, shortcomings, etc. 

The two-fold purpose of this Bio-bibliographie—typographically and in format 
and layout, well presented—is clearly stated by the author himself: “*. . . faire 
connaitre et apprécier la carriére d’un homme de mérite et de lui exprimer notre 
reconnaissance pour avoir si bien servi la cause de |'Histoire” (p. 13). Mr. Brault, 
has succeeded in his aim and, consequently, is entitled to high praise for the time 
he has devoted to his worthy and legitimate task and for the evident pleasure he has 
enjoyed in performing a labour of love and admiration. 


AucGustE-M. Morisset, O.M.I. 
The University of Ottawa. 


Founding of the American Public School System: A History of Education in the 
United States. Vol. 1. From the Early Settlements to the Close of the Civil War 
Period. By PauL Monroe. New York [Toronto]: The Macmillan Company. 
1940. Pp. xiv, 520. ($3.00) 

Tuts work, which is intended for use by advanced students of education, is 

the fruit of a long life of teaching and research into the history and principles 

of education, by one of the most distinguished experts in this field. It consists of 
two parts. Volume [, with which we are concerned, is a text-book; volume II is 

a source-book for students; additional source-material in the form of a microfilm 

has been placed in libraries of educational institutions in the United States, one, 

also, in Canada at the University of Toronto. 
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Education in the United States is an outgrowth from European antecedents. 
In the first period, up to the American Revolution, the colonists continued without 
much modification the systems which they had brought with them. There was 
the English scheme in Virginia and the South, the church-state school of the Middle 
Colonies, and, most original and best developed, the town-school system of New 
England. Throughout this period an aristocratic democracy prevailed. The 
second period, from the rise of nationalism until after the close of the Civil War, 
may be divided into two: from 1760 to 1830, and from then until 1870. In the 
first stage, the idea took root that education was essential to national development 
and stability, though the official class still continued to be drawn from the social 
aristocracy. The atmosphere changed very slowly, even under the influence of 
such men as Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson who introduced some 
foreign ideas. Democracy did not become fully conscious of itself and of its power 
until the thirties. The next stage also had its great leaders in Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, and others, and was an era of educational revival and reform. Foreign 
immigration of very diverse racial origins came in like a flood, the West was opened 
up, industrial development on an unprecedented scale produced a large urban 
population, means of communication were rapidly extended, and a new type of 
American citizenship, a crude democracy, came into being. To meet resulting 
problems, leaders of social thought, unwilling to restrict immigration, turned to 
education as the means of effecting a real democracy. So the free public-school 
system based on taxation was created. But the process was slow: first the change 
from ecclesiastical to secular control, the confining of the use of public funds to 
non-sectarian purposes, and the strengthening of the American principle of com- 
plete freedom of religious belief and practice, implying separation of church and 
state; then the superseding of the district school, the grading of schools and classes, 
and the creation of a teaching profession, all based on willingness to submit to 
local taxation. Further, teaching was democratized in its methods arising out 
of a better understanding of the child’s mind, and was much improved in its 
content and in its intellectual and disciplinary results. 

In all the colonies, but especially in New England, the Latin Grammar-School 
had been an essential part of the structure of aristocratic democracy in order to 
educate for leadership in church and state. Early in the nineteenth century a 
new type arose, the Academy, with a broader cultural curriculum including the 
natural sciences. It was a middle-class boarding-school situated chiefly in towns, 
and was supported from private gifts, grants from religious bodies, some state 
subsidies, but especially from fees, and was the commonly accepted form of second- 
ary education in this period. After the Civil War the high-school became an 
integral part of the public system. Supported by general taxation, controlled by 
publicly elected officials, and free to all without charge, it was the last step in the 
democratization of secondary education. 

The story of the rise and expansion of the college in colonial days into the 
modern university, both privately endowed and a new creation supported by the 
American state, is well told as a part of the democratization of total education 
in a changing society. Now, every state of the Union is equipped with institutions 
of the highest type open to all. In these, women have equal rights and opportuni- 
ties with men. The account given by Dr. Monroe of the improvement in, and the 
present status of, the education of girls and women is remarkably good. 

Within moderate compass, in this volume the history of Américan education 
is set forth with sufficient and relevant fullness, and the information is presented 
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in good proportion and with clarity. Only an historian with exceptional teaching 
experience and understanding of the structure of American society, as well as of the 
growth and character of modern thought, could have produced it. The history 
will be most illuminating also to all who are interested in Canadian education 
in any or all of its phases. A reader is struck constantly by the similarities of the 
social, religious, and political experiences of the American people to those of our 
fathers in the English-speaking provinces, and our educational structures in 


general have been remarkably parallel. R. A. FALCONER 


Toronto. 


National Government and Education in Federated Democracies: Dominion of Canada. 
By James CoLLins MILLER. Philadelphia: The author. (Distributed by 
the Science Press Printing Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.) 1940. Pp. 
xvi, 676. ($4.50) 

THE purpose of this study is to present “‘data giving the background and present 
status of the relations of the national government to education.’”’ The author 
is keenly aware that democracy cannot escape betrayal unless citizenship can be 
revitalized and necessary adjustments made in the scope and functions of govern- 
mental units. He states concisely the services which education must render and 
offers his factual material as a basis for directing further reorganization. 

Some two hundred pages are devoted to “Land Grants in Aid of Education” 
and “Rights and Privileges of Religious Minorities.” This section is a compilation 
of primary source-material. It is valuable in that it makes conveniently available 
statutes, court decisions, and other material pertinent to the subjects. Neverthe- 
less, the author has been too scrupulous about letting the sources speak for 
themselves. The continuity suffers occasionally for want of a few transitional 
sentences to keep the narrative clear. Quite often the reader is forced to digest 
much unimportant verbiage because the author refuses to interpret or call attention 
to the crucial statement. Accordingly, the contribution of this part of the work 
is in its detail, not in any attempt to throw light on the significance of major 
developments. An exception is the treatment of the settlement of the Manitoba 
dispute concerning the rights of the Roman Catholic minority. Emphasis is given 
to the success of conciliation and compromise and to the danger of coercive action 
by the Dominion government. 

The next three hundred pages give a very comprehensive account of activities 
of the federal government affecting education and of educational organizations 
and learned societies national in scope. Here, too, we must thank the author for 
an impressive fund of information accumulated by research and consultation and 
from his own experience. We wish, however, that he had been more critical in 
certain respects. If a stranger to Canada judged the importance of various agencies 
by the amount of space allotted to them, his mental picture of the work being 
done would be rather different from our own. This tendency to distortion is not 
corrected by an evaluation of the services in actual practice. For the most part, 
the treatment is merely descriptive and consists largely of quoted material. For 
example, one would get the impression that the grants to the provinces under the 
Agricultural Instruction Act of 1913 were no less effective educationally than the 
later vocational grants. Again, the account of the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Programme defines conditions and purposes, lists the Ontario projects 
as typical examples, and gives tables of expenditures, but nothing more. Most 
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informed Canadians would have thought either, British Columbia, or Alberta, or 
Manitoba a more likely province for purposes of illustration. It is probably because 
the author is concerned with Dominion, as opposed to provincial, activities that 
we get this theoretical rather than practical treatment of the subject. 

The first part of a final chapter entitled ‘Observations and Suggestions’ 
offers comments on the subjects covered. These addenda vary considerably in 
content and might better have been enlarged and woven into the texture of the 
work. Perhaps the author was pressed for time at the end, for he died before the 
book appeared in print. The second part of the chapter, however, makes a very 
fitting and valuable conclusion, both to this study and to a lifetime of service to 
education. The suggestions for making equitable provision for required educational 
opportunities and services in Canada, make a concise summary of most of the 
familiar issues, with much wisdom added. In general Professor Miller’s study is 
an important contribution to the literature on Canadian education. In providing 
comprehensive material on the relation of the federal government to education, 
it does for Canada what has already been done for the United States by The Nation 
and the Schools‘ and the Federal Government and Education.? 


C. E. PHILLIPs 
Ontario College of Education, Toronto. 





The Romance of Medicine in Canada. By J. J. HEAGERTY. Foreword by Hon. 
TaN ALISTAIR MACKENZIE. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 113. 
($1.25) 

Tuis little volume of 113 pages may be described as giving thumb-nail sketches of 

the most important subjects treated at greater length in the author’s two-volume 

work, Four Centuries of Medical History in Canada (Toronto, 1928). Among the 
topics touched on are the epidemic diseases of the Indians, explorers, colonists, 
soldiers, and sailors, the beginnings of the hospitals, the early French and English 
physicians and surgeons, the beginnings of medical schools, nursing schools, boards 
of health, and measures for the control of public health. Those who heard Dr. 

Heagerty’s radio broadcasts on this subject from Station C.B.O. during the early 

weeks of 1939 may recognize much of the material then presented, and many will 

be pleased to have it available in this expanded form. He again refers to the 
failure of historians to take due account of the part played by disease in influencing 
the destiny of Canada, and cites examples such as the outbreak of smallpox in 

both the British naval forces and the colonial land forces before Quebec in 1690 

which resulted in the abandonment of what otherwise might have been a successful 

attack; the disease in 1746 among Anville’s troops which saved Louisbourg and 

Annapolis for the English; and the smallpox which was no mean factor in adding 

to the defeat of the Americans before Quebec in 1775. Not the least interesting 

part of the little volume is the evidence ‘‘that disease played a major part in the 
wars for the control of the continent and on numerous occasions was a factor in 
deciding the destiny of the country.” 


J. H. ELtiott 
The University of Toronto. 


IBy J. A. H. Keith and W. C. Bagley, New York, 1920. 
*By the National Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D.C. 
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History of the School for Nurses of the Montreal General Hospital. By H. E. Mac- 
Dermot. Montreal: The Alumnae Association. 1940. Pp. [viii], 125. 
Tuis slim volume contains a very brief sketch (only seventy pages in all) of the 
early days of the Montreal General Hospital, with some particular detail concerning 
the persons and the conditions that made it possible to establish a nursing school 
there. The first half of the story deals with the hospital from its humble origin 
as ‘‘the House of Recovery”’ in 1818, down to the year 1890 when the Committee 
of Management was finally persuaded that it must establish a training school for 
nurses, although two earlier attempts to do this same thing had been short-lived. 
The remaining pages are filled with the story of Miss Nora Livingstone who founded 
the school in 1890 and directed it for the following twenty-nine years. An appendix 
follows with extracts from Miss Livingstone’s letters; but one wonders why these 
were included for they do not seem to do justice to the writer. In this book the 
reader gets a glimpse of the character of several of the women who have given 
such an enviable reputation to the School of Nursing of the Montreal General 
Hospital. The binding contains an appeal of sentiment for the nurses of the 
hospital for it is a reproduction of the monogrammed “‘pink”’ from which the school 
uniform is fashioned. The volume is published as a souvenir of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the school, the meeting which celebrated this anniversary 

being described in a second appendix. 

E. K. RUSSELL 
School of Nursing, 
The University of Toronto. 





American Influence in Canadian Mining. By E. S. Moore. With a foreword 
by H. A. Innis. (Political Economy Series, no. 9.) Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press. 1941. Pp. xxii, 144. ($2.25) 

THOSE who have followed the progress of Canadian mining know that our 

American friends have assisted materially in the development and exploitation 

of Canada’s mineral resources, but the character and extent of that assistance were 

known to very few. In this book Professor Moore has made the first successful 
attempt to bring together information from many scattered sources which tells 
the extent of American participation in the Canadian mining industry. 

The book is divided into ten chapters, the first of which gives a brief but 
excellent sketch, illustrated by two maps, of the geology of Canada. Under the 
heading of The Appalachian Region, chapter 11 in sixteen pages describes the mining 
companies, mines and ores of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the south-eastern 
portion of the province of Quebec, the principal products being coal, iron, gold, 
gypsum, antimony, copper, zinc, phosphate, mica, graphite, and asbestos. All 
were discovered by Canadians, but were developed with American assistance. 
Chapters 111, Iv, and v give brief histories of the mining companies and descriptions 
of the mines controlled by them situated on the Canadian Shield in which American 
financiers are or were interested, though as in the eastern provinces very few of 
these mines were discovered by American prospectors. 

The mines here enumerated, the history and ownership of which are described, 
are situated in the rocky country that extends from Quebec westward through 
northern Ontario, and thence through northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
into the North West Territories. They include the copper-gold mine of Noranda, 
the gold mines of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake, the nickel-copper mines owned 
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by the International Nickel Company, the gold mines of Little Long Lac, the 
copper-zinc mine of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, the gold 
mines of Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake, and the radium and silver mines on 
Great Bear Lake. The stories of S. J. Richie of Cleveland, Ohio, who endeavoured 
to produce iron from the iron ores of south-eastern Ontario, and afterwards became 
the father of the Sudbury Nickel Mines, and of F. H. Clergue who brought so 
much capital from Philadelphia to Sault Ste Marie, are told and are always inter- 
esting. 

Chapter vi on Saskatchewan and Alberta treats mostly of coal and oil, owned 
largely by Americans. Chapter vi, ‘‘the Cordilleran Region,” includes British 
Columbia and the Yukon, and describes the mining companies operating near 
Trail, ‘“The Sullivan Mine at Kimberley—the leading lead-zinc mine in the world,” 
and many other copper, gold, and coal mines. ‘‘As in Manitoba, Ontario and 
Quebec, Americans have been active in companies engaged in the mining and 
smelting of copper.” Chapters viii and 1x discuss capital, equipment, technique, 
and labour. They state that about thirty per cent of the capital invested in 
Canadian mines is American, or three-fifths as much as that invested by Canadians, 
and some of the mining machinery is still imported from the United States. Final- 
ly, it is shown that while the American investment in Canadian mines is large, the 
number of American miners employed in the mines is very small, only about 
one per cent of the total. Chapter x discusses ‘“‘Industry and Trade.” It con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘A study of Canada’s important Mining Industry suggests the 
great influence that the United States has had, and the importance of a powerful 
but friendly neighbor engaged in a similar industry on a much larger scale.” 

Professor Innis’s ‘‘Foreword”’ provides a more philosophical discussion of the 
uses of gold and silver as highly prized material easily transported from place to 
place, then goes on to deal with such important points as the efforts of countries 
without precious-metal mines to obtain these metals in exchange for other com- 
modities; the influence of coal mining on the development of civilization in Canada; 
the control of two great Canadian mining companies, the International Nickel 
Company, in the East, by Americans, and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, in the West, by Canadians. In conclusion it states, ‘‘He [Professor 
Moore] has indicated that American industrialism supported the establishment of an 
iron and steel framework in Canada; that the enormous drain on Canadian energies 
left the task of exploiting mineral resources to an important extent to Americans, 
and that Canadians were effective in the exploitation particularly of precious metals, 
and of base metals in relation to traffic development.” 

While a political union of the United States and Canada is quite out of the 
question, Mr. Moore’s book shows that both countries have benefited by the 
economic and financial co-operation between them in the past, and it clearly 
indicates that both peoples, who are of the same race, and share the same ambitions 
and social instincts, would benefit still more if the economic barriers established 
between them were swept away, and if they could buy and sell freely from and to 
each other without fear of being plundered of part of their money or goods as they 
cross the international boundary line, as is the practice at present with our 
customs duties and border tolls. This economic and commercial warfare is danger- 
ous and foolish, and cannot last between two peoples who are otherwise united 
in supporting mutual friendship and good will. 

The book has been compiled with care and good judgment, is not overburdened 
with statistics which rapidly grow stale with age, and has a useful index. It 
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should be in the hands of everyone, Canadian or American, who is interested in 
the Canadian mining industry. 


J. B. TyrRRELL 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 


Western America: The Exploration, Settlement, and Development of the Region 
beyond the Mississippi. By Leroy R. Haren and C. C. RistEr. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1941. Pp. xxvi, 698. ($4.65) 


As suggested by its sub-titlke—the exploration, settlement, and development 
of the region beyond the Mississippi—this book is almost overwhelming in 
its scope. On the whole, the authors are to be congratulated on the manner in 
which they have achieved their object; for much that might arouse criticism 
results from the difficulties inherent in compressing so immense an amount of 
historical information within such narrow limits. 

For the most part a chronological sequence is followed. Consequently 
attention is first directed towards Spanish and French activity. A survey of the 
colonies on the Atlantic littoral serves, in part, to account for the eventual ascend- 
ancy of the Anglo-American. It is with the activity of this group that the book 
is chiefly concerned. The list of subjects brought under consideration is imposing— 
“early explorations, colonization, Indian wars, territorial conquests, border traders 
and trappers, border posts, transportation, railroad building, mining, the livestock 
industry, the making of new states, the disappearance of the frontier’’—to quote but 
a portion of those mentioned in the introduction. Prairie, mountain, and Pacific 
slope, all come within the ambit of this study. 

Presumably it was not the purpose of the authors to introduce new historical 
material. They have, for the most part, depended upon the researches of special- 
ists in the various periods and fields of American history. Due acknowledgment of 
this is made at the conclusion of each chapter in excellent bibliographies, which will 
serve as invaluable guides to the reader wishing to pursue any particular topic at 
greater length. A more liberal use of foot-notes, particularly to identify the many 
well-chosen direct quotations, would have added materially to the value of the 
book. The inclusion, in the introduction, of an outline of the geography of the 
region under consideration is commendable, but it is unfortunate that the same 
forethought did not extend to the selection of illustrative material, which has 
been reduced to a bare minimum. In view of the attention paid to exploration 
a wider selection of maps would have greatly aided the reader in tracing the gradual 
advance of the frontier across the continent. 

This book attempts to do more than trace the expansion of thirteen Atlantic 
seaboard colonies into a transcontinental federation of forty-eight states, for the 
authors are imbued with the “frontier thesis’ enunciated by Frederick Jackson 
Turner. Their purpose is quite clearly set forth in the introduction: ‘We shall 
see how presently within the trans-Mississippi West the manners and customs 
of the incoming settlers were modified and new techniques suitable to a new 
environment were employed; and how, with these changes, a Westerner evolved 
who was a regionalist, not superior perhaps to any other of the nation, but certainly 
distinctive.” The adaptability of the Anglo-American pioneer to the distinctive 
topographic areas in which he settled is readily admitted and accounts, in no small 
degree, for the virility of the American nation today, but, at the same time, to 
attempt to treat ‘‘Western America” as an independent geographic region and to 
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attribute to its inhabitants a cultural unity, would appear to be a precarious, if not 
futile, undertaking. In the reviewer’s opinion the authors have not been able 
to surmount the inconsistencies implicit in their statement of purpose. 

Western America is, however, a worthwhile publication and should readily 
find a place as a text-book. To have embodied within 700 pages as compact and 
detailed a story of four centuries of exploration and settlement is no mean ac- 
complishment. 

WILLarp E, IRELAND 
Provincial Archives, 


Victoria, B. C. 


Economic History of the United States. By CHESTER W. Wricut. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1941. Pp. xxviii, 1120. ($4.00) 


Tuts volume is almost too full for text-book purposes and will perhaps be more 
useful as a work of reference. It is encyclopedic in its wealth of factual 
material, and is complete with an excellent set of graphs and an impressive critical 
bibliography. Professor Wright has frankly written his work from the approach 
of the economist rather than that of the politico-economic historian. He under- 
takes to demonstrate not how economic forces helped to create political movements 
but rather ‘How the national income has been increased and distributed.” Yet 
he is by no means unaware that man’s economic activities are only part of a more 
general process, and each of the four principal sections of his work is prefaced 
by chapters developing first the world background and then the American back- 
ground. After these the author proceeds to specific chapters on ‘‘transportation 
and communication,” ‘‘agriculture,”’ ‘‘manufacturing,’’ and so forth. The work 
contains a number of incidental references to Canada none of which is either new 
or particularly illuminating to Canadian historians. 

The chief weakness of this volume is that in such a wealth of material, it is 
difficult to distinguish the lines of the argument as to “how the national income has 
been increased and distributed.” The work is partly rescued by an excellent final 
analytical chapter. This summarizes the factors which have combined in the 
increase and distribution of the national wealth and suggests some of the mistakes, 
by government and individuals, which have hindered the process. There is little 
of freshness or originality in the volume, but it is lucidly written, and has the 
virtue of providing between two covers a more exhaustive treatment of the subject 
than the currently-used text-books provide. 


D. C. MASTERS 


United College, Winnipeg. 
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(Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 
The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—CANaADIAN Historicat Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian journal of economics 
and political science.) 











I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 

BARKER, ERNEST. Ideas and ideals of the British Empire. (Current problems series.) 
Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd.]. 
1941. Pp. viii, 167. ($1.10) See p. 304. 








BEAGLEHOLE, J. C. The Colonial Office, 1782-1854 (Historical studies, Australia and 
New Zealand, I (3), April, 1941, 170-89). Traces the development of the insti- 
tutions of colonial government in England from the end of the old empire to the 
emergence of the new. 


























BERGEBLUME, FRIEDRICH. Ein Weltreich durch Gewalt. Aufstieg und Niedergang des 
britischen Imperiums. Dresden: Zwinger-Verlag Rudolf Gléss. 1939. Pp. 292. 
Rm. 18.50. 


Cow1gE, DonaLD. Towards a regional empire (Political quarterly, XII(2), April-June, 
1941, 214-22). Examines the tendency of the overseas British Empire to re- 
organize itself in its strategic or regional groupings. 


FREUND, MICHAEL. Formen des Kampfes innerhalb des Empire (Monatshefte f. Aus- 
wartige Politik, Jan., 1941). 


Lewis, WYNDHAM. Anglosaxony: A League that works. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1941. 
Pp. 75. (75c.) See p. 305. 


MaTHEws, BasIL. We fight for the future: The British Commonwealth and the world of 
tomorrow. London [Toronto]: Collins. 1940. Pp. 190. (20c.) See p. 306. 


Menzies, The Rt. Hon. R. G. Australia speaks to Canada (Labour review, V(5), 
May, 1941, 71-3). The Australian Prime Minister’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa on May 7th. 

Two addresses, Ottawa, May 7, 1941. Issued by 
the Director of Public Information, Ottawa. Pp. 15. The first was delivered to 
the House of Commons, the second to the Canadian Club of Ottawa. 


SWAMINATHAN, V. S. The empire's western arsenal (Empire review, LXXIV (487), 
Aug., 1941, 66-9). Praises the Canadian war effort. 


WINTERTON, Earl. The mobilisation of the British Commonwealth (Quarterly review, 
no. 548, April, 1941). 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


ALEXANDER, FRED. America, the British Commonwealth, and the Pacific (American 
Academy of Political and Social Science annals, no. 215, May, 1941, 154-9). 
Continued collaboration between the United States and the British Common- 
wealth in the Pacific region is necessary to assure the success of a Pacific settlement 
bringing greater security and increased economic opportunity. 


BrEBNER, J. BARTLETT. The U.S.A.: Canada’s problem (Survey Graphic [N.Y.], 
Apr., May, 1941). 
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CorseTtt, P. E. Canada in the western hemisphere (Foreign affairs, XIX(4), July, 
1941, 778-89). Canada’s latest diplomatic expansion into Latin America is not 


so much a move in economic strategy as the sign of a new sense of general solidarity 
with other American states. 


DENISON, MERRILL. We owe Canada a break (Harper's, no. 1093, June, 1941, 64-71). 
Declares that for too long the United States has taken Canada for granted, and 
has thoughtlessly put obstacles in the way of her war effort. 


Gipson, J. DouGLas. Economic relations between Canada and the United States (Public 
affairs, I1V(4), summer, 1941, 183-9). Considers pre-war trade, effect of the war, 
and the Hyde Park agreement. 


Lanctot, G. (ed.). Les Canadiens francais et leurs voisins du sud. (Relations of Canada 
and the United States, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Economics and History.) Montreal: Editions Bernard Valiquette; Toronto: 
Ryerson Press; New Haven: Yale University Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 322. ($3.00) 
To be reviewed later. 


III. CANADA AND THE WAR 


AYER, EDWARD. Canada’s war effort: The government vs. the people (Canadian business, 
XIV(7), July, 1941, 24-5, 84). 


B., A. J. Canada’s war effort (Bulletin of international news, XVIII(11), May 31, 
1941, 679-84). A short, cursory survey. 


Brapy, A. Planning of Canada’s war effort (University of Toronto quarterly, X(4), 


July, 1941, 466-8). Reviews Canada Fights: An American Democracy at War, 
edited by J. W. Dafoe. 


BRITNELL, G. E. The war and Canadian wheat (C.J.E.P.S., VII(3), Aug., 1941, 397-413). 


Canada. II. French Canada and the war (Round table, no. 123, June, 1941, 571-80). 
Partly because French Canadians themselves realize how much is at stake, but 
even more because the Anglo-Canadian majority has respected their rights and 
susceptibilities, Quebec has freely and cheerfully co-operated with the national 
war policy of Canada. 


Canada, Director of Public Information. Canada at war: A summary of Canada’s 
part in the war. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. A series of monthly releases giving 
information about Canada’s participation in the war. 


Canada, Dept. of Munitions and Supply. Record of contracts awarded for month of 
January, 1941, with amendments to previous records from July 14, 1939, to December 
31, 1940. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. (50c.) 

Record of contracts awarded for month of 

February, 1941, with amendments to previous records from July 14, 1939 to January 

31, 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 409. (50c.) 

—— —__ Record of contracts awarded for month of 
March, 1941, with amendments to previous records from July 14, 1939 to February 
28, 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 596. (50c.) 

$$ — Record of contracts awarded for month of 

April, 1941, with amendments to previous records from July 14, 1939 to March 31, 
1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 723. (50c.) 








Canadian ally (Economist, CXL (5098), May 10, 1941, 614-15). Reviews Canada’s 
war effort. 


ConrAD, HAROLD E. Canada’s choice (Events, 1X(53), May, 1941, 369-74). Concludes 


that Canada’s prime aim is in supporting Britain, and that economic gain in 
Latin America is secondary. 
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Curtis, C. A. The war economy and the budget (Queen's quarterly, XLVIII(2), summer, 
1941, 173-85). The greatest necessity now is restriction of civilian consumption 
so that productive facilities can be directed to making war goods. 


Davies, RAYMOND ARTHUR. Ukratnian-Canadians and the war (Saturday night, 
LVI(44), July 12, 1941, 6). Considers that Hitler’s invasion of the Ukraine and 


possible setting-up of a puppet régime there, may cause confusion in the loyalties 
of the Ukrainian-Canadians to the British cause. 


an 8 7 Canada Regulations (Consolidation), 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. 
p. 73 


GARDINER, JAMES G. Canadian agriculture and the war. An address broadcast over 
the C.B.C., April 14, 1941. Ottawa: Director of Public Information. Pp. 11. 


Hocc, THomas H. Canadians and the war (Bulletin, Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, XXVIII(5), May, 1941, 137-45). Considers particularly the place 
and function of Canadian engineers in the war effort. 


HutTcuHison, Bruce. How your dollar fights (Maclean’s magazine, LIV(9), May 1, 


1941, 11,48, 50). Tells in very simple terms how the money raised in war taxation 
is spent. 


KEIRSTEAD, B. S. Dominion war contracts in the Maritime economy (Public affairs, 
IV(4), summer, 1941, 177-83). 


Kinc, W. L. MACKENZIE. Canada’s contribution to freedom. (Speech at dinner tendered 
by the Associated Canadian Organizations of New York City, June 17, 1941.) 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 18. 

——___—_—__-———_— The course of the war (Labour review, V(6), June, 1941, 
91, 93). A speech delivered in the House of Commons, June 13, 1941. 

——— CRUEL Winston, LAPOINTE, Ernest. ‘Till the hour of 
victory.’ Radio speeches delivered over the national network of the C.B. ne 
June 1, 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 11 


Knox, FRANK. We travel the same route (Labour review, V(6), June, 1941, 97-9). 


Speech by the Secretary of the United States Navy delivered at Montreal, June 
17, 1941. 


LouGHEED, W. F. Impact of our war effort (Canadian business, XIV(5), May, 1941, 
88-90, 92). Attempts to discover how domestic business enterprise has been 
affected by the war effort. 


MacDermot, T. W. L. The war of intelligence (Public affairs, IV(4), summer, 1941, 
165-8). Stresses the need for an ‘‘Information Service’’ in Canada. 


McInnis, EpGar. Oxford periodical history ofthewar. No.7. Januaryto March 1941. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1941. Pp. 85-155. (25c.) 


Mackenzig, C. J. War research—an engineering problem (Ontario hydro-electric 
power commission bulletin, XXVIII (4), April, 1941, 126-30). The acting pre- 
sident of the National Research Council discusses the part science is playing in 
the conduct of the war. 


Moore, Tom. Canadian labor at war (American federationist, May, 1941). 


NicHOoLson, H.F. Conscription is not needed (Saturday night, LVI (37), May 24, 1941, 
6). Believes that criticism of the Government's policy in raising an army has been 
unfair and largely uninformed. 


Patton, Haratp S. The war and North American agriculture. (C.J.E.P.S., VII (3), 
Aug., 1941, 382-96). 
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Piumptre, A. F. W. Canadian war finance: A study of wartime economic, financial 
and price policies and developments in Canada, my 1939 to December 1940. 
Washington: Office for Emergency Management, Office of Wien Administration 
and Civilian Supply, Defense Finance Section.A pril, 1941. Pp. xviii, 273 (plano.). 


Ratston, J. L. A call for men forthe army. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 10. 
An address delivered over a national network of Canadian radio stations May 11, 
1941. 



















SAUNDERS, S. A. and Back, ELEANOR. Comeon, Canada! (Live and learn books no. 
2.) Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1941. Pp. iv, 36. (35c.) 


SHaw, CHARLES L. Canada's newest front line of defence (Financial post, XXXV 
(82), Aug. 9, 1941, 9). Surveys Canada’s west coast defences. 









Spry, GRAHAM. Canada in peace and war: A review (International affairs, review 
supplement, XIX (5), June, 1941, 239-41). Reviews Canada in Peace and War 
ed. by Chester Martin, The Military Problems of Canada by C. P. Stacey, and 

Canada Gets the News by Carlton McNaught. 






STEPHEN, J. S. Canada’s job after the war (Canadian forum, XXI (244), May, 1941, 
49-52). Deals with the need for a new approach to post-war economic, political, 
and social life. 





Stewart, Bryce M. War-time labour problems and policies in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., 
VII (3), Aug., 1941, 426-46). 






Swystun, WasyL. Ukrainian-Canadians and the war (Saturday night, LVI (46), 
July 26, 1941, 6). An article refuting Mr. Raymond Davies’s assertions that the 
one of the German-Russian War has confused the loyalties of the Ukrainian- 

Canadians. 


Tarr, E.J. War finance in Canada (Bankers’ magazine, CXLIII (1), July, 1941, 55-6). 
From an address before the New York State Bankers’ Association convention. 














WILLIs, JOHN (ed.). Canadian boards at work by D. W. BucHanan, J. A. Corry, et al. 
(Studies of the Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University. Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd. 1941. Pp. Ix, 190. ($2.00) A collection of 
essays describing the workings of Canadian administrative boards. 






Wituramson, O. T. G. We should have conscription now (Saturday night, LVI (39), 
June 7, 1941, 14-15). Points out that the rightness of conscription has never 
been debated; it has merely been examined from the point of view of political 
expediency. 


IV. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


Canadian Catholic Historical Association. Report, 1939-40. Hull, P.Q.: Leclerc 
Printing Reg’d. 1941. Pp. 104, 113. 










Extiott, Lieut.-Colonel JABEz H. Fifty years growth and development of the Institute 
(Canadian Military Institute, Selected Papers, 1940-41 and Report for 1940, 
XXXV, 13-19). Toronto: Military Publishing Company. Outlines the history 
of the Canadian Military Institute. 





MEIGHEN, ARTHUR. 
95-6). 





Canada’s most illustrious son (Labour review, V (6), June, 1941, 
An address delivered at the grave of Sir John A. Macdonald, June 7, 1941. 











Murray, ELEANOR M. Sir William Johnson, Bart.: A compendium of his life and 
career (Bulletin of Fort Ticonderoga Museum, VI (2), July, 1941, 42-61). The 
issue contains other notes, copies o of manuscripts, and illustrations referring to Sir 

William Johnson. 
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Nute, GRAcE Ler. The voyageur’s highway: Minnesota's border lake land. 


St. Paul: 
Minnesota Historical Society. 1941. Pp. xiv, 113. (50c.) 









































PECKHAM, HowarD H. The Treaty of Ghent comes to Ann Arbor (Michigan Alumnus, 
XLVII (20), May 10, 1941, 392-3). 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 





Duncan, GEORGE. The mystery of Henry Hudson (Queen's quarterly, XLVIII (2), 
summer, 1941, 115-25). Mystery and speculation surround Hudson’s name in sea 
history. 





HAFEN, Leroy R. and Rister, C. C. Western America: The exploration, settlement, 
and development of the region beyond the Mississippi. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1941. Pp. xxvi, 698. ($4.65) See p. 336. 


Rickarp, T. A. The Strait of Anian (British Columbia historical quarterly, V(3), 
July, 1941, 161-83). Traces the history of the search for the Strait of Anian, 
supposed to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 


(3) New France 


BARABE, PAUL-HENRI. Quelques figures de notre histoire. Ed. 2. Hull: Editions 
‘l’Eclair’’; Ottawa: Editions de l'Université. 1941. Pp. 155. (75c.) 


Desrosiers, Lf&o-PauL. Les Opinidtres. Montréal: Imprimerie Populaire. 1941. 
Pp. 222. ($1.00) An historical novel of New France. 


EATON, EvELYN. Restless are the sails. New York and London: Harper and Brothers 
[Toronto: Musson Book Co.]. 1941. Pp. xiv, 348. ($2.75) To be reviewed 
later. 


Lanctot, Gustave. L’Acadie et la Nouvelle-Angleterre, 1603-1763 (La Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, II (3), juillet-septembre, 1941, 349-70). A continuation 
of the tale of the economic struggle between these two territories. 


PouLioT, LEON. Québec quinze ans avant la capitulation (B.R.H., XLVII (5), mai, 1941, 
135-8). The census of 1744 gives a picture of Quebec at that time. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Boyp, JULIAN P. Anglo-American union: Joseph Galloway's plans to preserve the British 
Empire, 1774-1788. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1941. Pp. 
x, 185. ($2.00) To be reviewed later. 


Brown, WELDON A. Empire or independence: A study in the failure of reconciliation, 
1774-1783. University, La.: Louisiana State University Press. 1941. Pp. x, 


338. ($3.00) 


GRAHAM, GERALD S. Sea power and British North America, 1783-1820: A study in 
British Colonial policy. (Harvard Historical Studies, XLVI.) Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard University Press. 1941. Pp.xiv,302. ($3.50) Seep. 326. 


Jounson, F. Henry. John Tod (Beaver, outfit 272, June, 1941, 10-12). John Tod was 
a splendid representative of the race of Scots factors who ruled the west for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company a century ago. 


Rivis, R. G. L. Sir William Grant and the blockade of Quebec, November 1775 to May 
1776 (Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research, XX (78), summer, 1941, 
101-4). A note on the part played by the Quebec British Militia Regiment (with 
which Grant served) in the blockade of Quebec by the Americans. 
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SIEBENECK, HENRY KiNG. Wiailliam Pitt and John Forbes (Western Pennsylvania 
historical magazine, XXIV (2), June, 1941, 69-92). The author considers that 
Pitt’s appointment of John Forbes as brigadier general, and Forbes’s capture of 
Fort Duquesne, connecting link between Canada and the Mississippi Valley, marked 
a greater victory than Wolfe’s capture of Quebec. 










STEVENS, SYLVESTER K. and Kent, DoNnatp H. (eds.). The papers of Colonel Henry 
Bouquet. (Northwestern Pennsylvania historical series 21643, 21654.) Prepared 
by Frontier Forts and Trails Survey, Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration. Harrisburg, Penn.: Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 1941. 
Pp. xviii, 286; 285. To be reviewed later. 





Wilderness chronicles of north- 
western Pennsylvania. Prepared by Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Frontier 
Forts and Trails Survey, Division of Community Service Programs, Work Projects 
Administration. Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 1941. 
Pp. xx, 342. To be reviewed later. 


Witson, P. Roy. Architect and adventurer (Beaver, outfit 272, June, 1941, 46-50). 
Famous architect Sir Christopher Wren was also an outstanding member of the 
Company of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay. 







(5) The Dominion of Canada 






Ares, RICHARD. Dossier sur le pacte fédératif. (Collection Frangipani.) Montréal: 
Aux Ateliers de l’Entr’Aide. Pp. vi, 103 (plano.). (50c.) 


BREWIN, F.A. Under which king, Bezonian—(Canadian forum, XXI (246), July, 1941, 
106-8). Refers to the Communist party in Canada. 















Civil Service Commission of Canada. Thirty-second annual report for year 1940. 
Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 48. (10c.) 





























Cross, AusTIN. New spokesman (Canadian business, XIV (7), July, 1941, 34-6). A 
note on the Hon. Joseph T. Thorson, Minister of National War Services. 


DEXTER, GRANT. Joe Thorson (Maclean’s magazine, LIV(16), Aug. 15, 1941, 17, 27-8). 
A quick sketch of the new Minister of National War Services. 








Dotan, D. Leo. Calling all tourists (Quarterly review of commerce, VIII (8), spring, 
1941, 201-6). Reviews promotional activities undertaken by the Canadian Travel 
Bureau. 





Duncan, Dorotuy. Here’s to Canada! New York, London: Harper & Brothers 
[Toronto: Musson Book Co.]. 1941. Pp. xvi, 334. ($3.00) The historical 
material is incidental, and some of it is placed in the indented passages of 
italics that the author ingeniously uses for factual material. But in the descrip- 
tions of Canada will be found some penetrating analyses of Canadian people 
and institutions where the historian may well ponder. Readers are referred to 
interesting sections of books, some of which are historical, and show that the 
author is a student as well as an observer. [G. deT. GLAZEBROOK] 





EGGLESTON, WILFRID. Press censorship (C.J.E.P.S., VII (3), Aug., 1941, 313-23). 
A definition of its general objectives and an outline of the machinery existing in 
Canada for its application. 


Fercuson,G.V. ‘‘Hewas one of us’’ (Manitoba arts review, II(3), spring, 1941, 11-21), 
Pays tribute to the life and personality of the late Professor Robert McQueen. 


5000 facts about Canada. 1941 edition. Toronto: Ontario Publishing Co. 1941. Pp 
iv, 88. (35c.) 


KIRKCONNELL, WATSON. Canadians all: A primer of Canadian national unity. 
Ottawa: Issued by Director of Public Information. June, 1941. Pp.48. Points 
the way toward permanent unification of all national groups in Canada. 
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MackintTosa, W. A. Robert McQueen, scholar and friend (Manitoba arts review, II(3), 
spring, 1941, 11-21). Pays tribute to the late Professor Robert McQueen. 


MARRIOTT, Sir JOHN. Problems of federalism (Quarterly review, no. 549, July, 1941, 
27-43). Reviews recent books on federalism, including the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-provincial relations. 


MAURAULT, OLIVIER. Propos et portraits. Montreal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 
941. Pp. 229. ($1.25) To be reviewed later. 


MAXWELL, J. A. Canadian Dominion-provincial relations (Quarterly journal of eco- 
nomics, LV(4), Aug., 1941, 584-610). A study of the Sirois Report. 


PorTER, DANA. I. Reconstruction of the Conservative party. II. Reconstruction of the 
Conservative party. I11. Howto find a Tory leader (Saturday night, LVI (46, 47, 48), 
July 26, Aug. 2, 9, 1941, 7, 14,7). Three articles discussing the future of the party. 


SAUNDERS, RICHARD M. The French Canadians are ready to play ball (Saturday night, 
LVI (47), Aug. 2, 1941, 10). French Canada is ready and willing to co-operate 
in Canada’s war effort, but English-Canada must show an appreciation of the 
French Canadians’ problems. 


Spry, GRAHAM. Canada. (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, no. 47.) Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1941. Pp. 32. (10c.) 


TOLBRIDGE, R. B. Behind the newscasts (Canadian forum, XXI (247), Aug., 1941, 135-9). 


V. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Captain William Owen's visit to Grand Manan in 1770 (Grand Manan historian, VI, 


1941, 23-6). Owen's description appears to be the earliest account of Grand Manan 
in English. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AupeEtT, Francis-J. Contrecoeur: Famille, seigneurie, paroisse, village. Montreal: G. 
Ducharme. 1940. Pp. 276. Under this title, M. Audet has gathered some 
interesting notes on the old military seigneury of Contrecoeur, situated on the St. 
Lawrence below Montreal. Its history, and the pedigrees of its notables, lay and 
clerical, are all included. The result is an exceedingly happy picture of Quebec 
village life. In the census returns, and in the lists of municipal officials, the work 
has considerable statistical merit: one could wish that the author would interpret 
his facts as well as merely record them. The recording, however, has been well 
done, and some of the chapters, for example that on local industry, repay careful 
reading. [J. I. Cooper] 


LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JACQUES. Pierre-Dominique Debarizch, 1782-1846 (Revue trimestri- 
elle canadienne, 27 éme année (106), juin, 1941, 179-200). The political life of 
Quebec in the 1830's is reflected in this brief biography of Debartzch who became 
a member of the executive council in 1837. 


Mau#eux, L’Abbé ArtHUR. Ton histoire est une épopée. 1. Nos Débuts sous le régime 
anglais. Quebec: Charrier et Dougal. 1941. Pp. vi, 213. To be reviewed later. 


MARION, SERAPHIN. La dictature et le Canada francais de 1800 (Revue de |’ Université 
d’Ottawa, II (3), juillet-septembre, 1941, 319-37). Reactions of French Canada to 
the régime of Napoleon in France. 


MassicotTte, E.-Z. Le carrée Chaboillez, 2 Montréal (B.R.H., XLVII (5), mai, 1941, 
146-9). Traces the history of this square. 
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RoBErTS, LESLIE. Quebec's Godbout (Maclean’s magazine, LIV (9), May 1, 1941, 17, 
33-5). A quick sketch of Quebec’s Premier. 


RuMILLY, ROBERT. Histoire dela province de Québec. II. Le ‘‘coup d'état’: Charles de 
Boucherville, Luc Letellier de Saint-Just, Henri-Gustave Joly de Lotbiniére. III. 
Chapleau. IV. Les ‘‘Castors’. Montréal: Editions Bernard Valiquette. 1941. 
Pp. 241, 211, 241. ($1.00 a volume) Volume I was reviewed in the December, 
1940, issue, p. 426; Volumes II-IV will be reviewed later. 


STEPHEN, C. N. Kok-so-ak River brigade (Beaver, outfit 272, June, 1941, 37-43). 
Of the few remaining canoe brigades perhaps the most colourful is the Kok-so-ak 


River brigade running between Fort Chimo near Ungava Bay and Fort McKenzie 
in central Quebec 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


EDWARDS, FREDERICK. Convention city (Maclean's magazine, LIV (13), July 1, 1941, 
21-2, 31-2). Toronto, Ontario, is the only Canadian city among the top ten 
convention cities of North America. 

Peterborough (Maclean's magazine, LIV (16), Aug. 15, 1941, 
18-21, 24). Peterborough, Ontario, is a bustling commercial and industrial centre 
in the midst of natural playground country. 

This 1s Sarnia (Maclean’ s magazine, LIV (11), June 1, 1941, 
21-2, 38-40). Lake port, oil depot, tourist gateway, railway and industrial centre, 
is Sarnia, Ontario. 

——_—_———_——— War boom in Ottawa (Maclean’s magazine, LIV (10), May 15, 
1941, 18-19, 57-8, 37) Describes the problems that have arisen with the influx 
of population. 


MacDovuGALt, Frank A. A history of Algonquin Park ( Timber of Canada, I (9),May, 
1941, 29- 34). An address delivered before the Royal Canadian Institute. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


DAFOE, J.W. The golden age of the ees (Manitoba arts review, II (3), spring, 1941, 


7-10). Optimism, enthusiasm, and high expectations marked the opening up 
of the Canadian west. 


core. —. Manitoba's Bracken (Maclean’ s magazine, LIV (11), June 1, 1941, 


7-8). Manitoba's perennial premier holds the current British Commonwealth 
pe for unbroken political success. 


STEELE, C. FRANK. Canada’s Hutterite settlement (Canadian geographical journal, 
XXII (6), June, 1941, 308-14). Describes the life in the Hutterite colonies in 
western Canada. 


STEWART, ALISTAIR. The Manitoba election (Canadian forum, XXI (245), June, 1941, 
71-3). Comment on the recent election. 


When Métis rebelled (Beaver, outfit 272, June, 1941, 14-18). Firsthand accounts of the 
Riel insurrection of 1869 have recently come to light. 


(5) British Columbia and the North-west Coast 


Drarer, W. N. Pioneer surveys and surveyors in the Fraser valley (British Columbia 
historical quarterly, V(3), July, 1941, 215-20). The difficulties that faced the 
first surveyors in the Valley were many. 


Early flour-mills in British Columbia. Il. The upper country by F. W. Laine (British 
Columbia historical quarterly, V (3), July, 1941, 191-214). These early flour-mills 
aided the development of agriculture by providing a market for grain, and reduced 
the cost of living. 
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Exuiott, T. C. (ed.). Bodega to Clayoquot in 1790 in a long boat (Oregon historical 
quarterly, XLII (2), June, 1941, 125-32). Parts of the Colnett Journal (Toronto, 
Champlain Society, 1940) are reprinted, to relate events on the northwest coast, 


1789-90. 







Gates, CHARLES M. (ed.). Messages of the Governors of the Territory of Washington 
to the Legislative Assembly, 1854-1889. (University of Washington Publications in the 
Social Sciences, vol. XII.) Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1940. Pp. 
xx, 297. ($3.00) This volume marks the inaugural step in the publication of the 
documentary material relating to the present State of Washington. It is a source 
book of prime importance, for in reproducing the annual messages of the fourteen 
territorial Governors there is presented a comprehensive yet compact survey of the 
history of Washington's territorial days. The scope of the informz ation thus made 
available has been summarized by Solon J. Buck, in his foreword: ‘‘Topics of more 
than local interest for which pertinent material can be found in these documents 
include: the promotion of immigration; transportation, including roads and trails 
as well as the Pacific railroads; Indian affairs; relations with England and Russia; 
postal service; crime and punishment; the treatment of the insane; repercussions 
of economic depressions; reaction to the Civil War; education, including the 
beginnings of higher education; public finance; commerce, external and internal; 
industrial development, including agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and fishing; 
the public land system; international expositions; and many others.’’ Excellent 
short biographical sketches of the Governors are provided. Care in the selection 
of appropriate illustrations and maps and a detailed index, combine to make this 
volume both useful and attractive. [WILLARD E,. IRELAND] 














Howay, F.W. The case of the ‘‘ Moneta”’ (British Columbia historical quarterly, V (3), 
July, 1941, 185-90). An incident in the story of Burrard Inlet. 
























Jamieson, Laura E. Where white and brown men meet (Canadian forum, XXI (247), 
Aug., 1941, 146-8). Describes the goodwill relations existing between the white 
population and the Japanese Canadians in Ocean Falls, B. C. 






Two narratives of the Fraser River gold-rush. 1. Extracts from Friesach, Ein Ausflug 
nach Britisch-Columbien im Jahre 1858, with an introduction by Rosie L. Retp. 
Il. Letter from Charles G. Major, dated Fort Hope, Sept. 20, 1859, with an intro- 
duction by W. K. L{ams] (British Columbia historical quarterly, V (3), July, 1941, 
221-31). 


















Woops, J. J. History and development of the Agassiz-Harrison Valley. Agassiz: 
Agassiz-Harrison Advance. 1941. Pp. 68. (80c.) 4 illustrations. Much of the 
material is drawn from early records and new spapers, and is supplemented with 
colour and incident drawn from the memories of pioneers of the valley. 
















(6) North-west Territories, Labrador, and the Arctic Regions 


ANDREWS, CLARENCE L. (ed.). Some noles on the Yukon by Stewart Menzies (Pacific 
northwest quarterly, XXXII (2), April, 1941, 197-202). A summary of letters 
received from one of the agents of the Alaska Commercial Company on the Yukon. 


CLEVELAND, JOSEPHINE ROBERTSON. By sternwheeler to the Arctic (Beaver, outfit 272, 
June, 1941, 4-9). A Cleveland journalist describes her trip down the Mackenzie 
River in the summer of 1940. 


FLEMING, R. Harvey (ed.). Minutes of Council, Northern Department of Rupert Land, 
1821-1831. With an introduction by H. A. INNts. (Publications of the Champlain 
Society, Hudson’s Bay Company series III.) Toronto: The Champlain Society. 
1941. Pp. Ixxviii, 480. To be reviewed later. 


GopsELL, Puitip H. Pirate days in Arctic waters (Forest and outdoors, XXVII (5), 
May, 1941, 145-6, 152-3). Gives the story of the Herschel Island country. 

Safari sequel—a saga of the wilderness (Forest and outdoors, April, 

1941, 102-4, 130). Stranded at Fort Severn on Hudson Bay, a five hundred mile 

dash by dog-team was made to get relief supplies. 
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Seemann, VILHJALMUR. Alaska, American outpost no. 4 (Harper's magazine, no. 
on eee 1941, 83-92). States that Alaska is both a rich larder and a bare cup- 

ro 
Routes to Alaska (Foreign affairs, XIX (4), July, 1941, 
861-9). For complete protection and defence of Alaska in war a modern highway 
across western Canada and construction of airdromes along that route are needed. 


(7) Newfoundland 


MacKenzig, W. C. Statement of the trade position of Newfoundland. Halifax: Salt 
Fish Board. May, 1941. Pp. [56] (mimeo.). 


RipGway, ATHELSTAN. Grapnel and axe: Newfoundland's contribution (Empire review, 
LXXIV (486), July, 1941, 31-4). Newfoundland’s foremost contributions in men 
have been seamen and loggers. 


WaHITELEY, GEORGE. Newfoundland, North Atlantic rampart (National geographic 
magazine, LXXX (1), July, 1941, 111-40). A descriptive article about the fishing 
industry and life on the island, rather than military strategy and defence. 


VI. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 


BaTEes, STEWART. Competition of Canadian and Newfoundland fisheries. (Economic 
series, no. 2.) Halifax: Salt Fish Board. 1941. Pp. 34 (mimeo.). 


Bruce, E. L. The Canadian mining industry (Canadian banker, XLVIII (4), July, 
1941, 438-52). 


DAviES, RAYMOND ARTHUR. Canada looks southward for trade (Inter-American quar- 
terly, III (3), July, 1941, 46-54). The winning of new markets in Latin America 
will lay the foundation of Canadian economic security in the post-war world even 
as it will aid her in her battles of the present. 


Excess profitstaxation. I. The Canadian act and its administration, by J. Ross TOLMIE. 
. A business man's view, by CAMPBELL W. LEAcH (C.J.E.P.S., VII (3), Aug., 
1941, 350-70). 


FROTHER, C.J. More work for tourist dollars (Canadian business, XIV (5), May, 1941, 
52-3, 100, 102). Increased numbers of tourists from the United States are hoped 
for this year. 


GrusBe, G. M. A. Labor conciliation and the government (Canadian forum, XXI (247), 
Aug., 1941, 139-43). 

——_——————— What labor needs (Canadian forum, XXI (244), May, 1941, 41-3). 
Suggests measures that might be taken to prevent industrial unrest and strikes in 
Canada. 


Jack, L. B. Limitations of the Canadian budget (Canadian chartered accountant, 
"XXXVIII (6), June, 1941, 410-13). “Greater regimentation of the individual 
consumer and a more definite channeling of productive facilities into war potential” 
are needed. 


McLarty, Norman A. The Unemployment Insurance Plan (Labour review, V (5), 
May, 1941, 68-9). A radio address by the Minister of Labour explaining the plan. 


McQUEEN, RoBert. Douglas theory of credit (Manitoba arts review, II (3), spring, 1941, 
28-40). A series of six articles first printed in the Winnipeg Free Press, March 5-10, 
1934. 


Mattory, J. R. How unemployment insurance fund is financed (Municipal review of 
Canada, July-Aug., 1941, 7-8, 23). Explains the administration and purpose of 
the Unemployment Insurance Scheme. 
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Moore, E. S. American influence in Canadian mining. With a foreword by H. A, 
INNIS. (Political Economy Series, no. 9.) Toronto: The University of Toronto 
Press. 1941. Pp. xxii, 144. ($2.25) See p. 334. 


TREMBLAY, Maurice. North of the Great Lakes lies treasure (Canadian geographical 
journal, XXII (6), June, 1941, 286-307). Outlines the development of the rich 
mineral country of northern Ontario, which has been greatly assisted by the work 
of the Geological Survey in Ottawa and the Ontario Department of Mines. 


(2) Agriculture 


Morrison, Neri M. Farmers airtheir problems: A report on farm radio forum. (Food 


for thought, no. 16.) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education. 1941. 
Pp. 24. (10c.) 


NEATBY, K. W. Comments on Canada’s wheat policy (C.S.T.A. review, no. 29, June, 
1941, 7-9). . 


STEWART, ANDREW. More farmers for western Canada: A study of the possibilities of 
post-war agricultural settlement. (Contemporary Affairs bulletins, no. 9.) Toronto, 
Halifax: Ryerson Press. 1941. Pp. 32. (25c.) 


World production of raw materials. (Information Department papers, no. 18B.) London: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1941. Pp.x,69. (2s. 6d.) 


Year Book of agricultural co-operation, 1941. Edited by the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion. London: P. S. King and Son. 1941. Pp. 296. (7s. 6d.) The volume 
includes a report of co-operative movements in Canada, with some information 
on their origin. There is also a brief article explaining the differences between 
English and Canadian schools. [G. deT. GLAZEBROOK] 


(3) Immigration, Emigration, Colonization, Population, and Population 
Groups 


CHARLES, Entp. The nuptiality problem with special reference to Canadian marriage 
statistics (C.J.E.P.S., VII (3), Aug., 1941, 447-77). 


DEXTER, GRANT. Whyacensus? (Maclean’s magazine, LIV (12), June 15, 1941, 12,40, 
45-7). Gives the reasons why Canada’s eighth national stock-taking should be 
taken in the midst of war. 


Residence and settlement legislation in Canada. (Pamphlet no. 91.) Ottawa: Canadian 
Welfare Council. 1941. Pp. 58. (25c.) The second in a series of pamphlets 
on the subject of non-residence and migrancy. 


(4) Geography 


CoLeMAN, A. P. Thelast million years: A history of the Pleistocene in North America. 
Edited by GEorRGE F. Kay, with a foreword by E.S. Moore. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 1941. Pp. xii, 216. ($3.50) (56 photographs) At first glance 
there would not seem to be much of interest to the historian in a story of the four 
Ice Ages of the Pleistocene. But to interpret history we should know something 
of the psychology of man, and of the changes in his past environments. It is 
salutary to realize that the history of England only goes back about 60 generations; 
while the life-history of man certainly goes back for 50,000 generations, and is 
indeed included in the last million years. Much of man’s physical and psychical 
make-up depends on his experiences during these long ages of pre-history, with 
which every historian should have some acquaintance. 

There are eleven chapters in the book, of which the first three are somewhat 
introductory. Then follow six chapters mainly concerned with the characteristics 
of the ice ages in Canada. The last two deal with the effects on plants, animals 
and man; and with the duration and causes of ice ages in general. The book is 
written in a popular style to appeal to the layman; while the specialist will find 
up-to-date lists of fossils and formations in a very convenient form. Almost all 
the photographs are of Canadian scenes. [GriFFITH TAYLOR] 
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GARRISON, HAZEL SHIELDS. Cartography—the stepchild of history (Pennsylvania 
history, VIII (3), July, 1941, 210-18). 


(5) Transportation and Communication 
AvubDET, FrRancis-J. Toussaint Trudeau, 1826-1893 (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
I (6), juin, 1941, 182-6). <A brief biography of M. Trudeau who took an 
active part in the railway development in Canada in the 1870's. 


BARNES, ANDREW. St. Lawrence in difficulty (Public utilities fortnightly [Washington], 
June 5, 1941). 










Canada. 1. The St. Lawrence Waterway agreement (Round table, no. 123, June, 1941, 
567-71). Reviews the debate over the feasibility of the scheme, and the likeli- 
hood of its development during the war. 











Canadian broadcasting (Canadian forum, XXI (244), May, 1941, 


39-40). Further 
discussion about the C.B.C. and its policies. 





Correspondence and documents relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin development, 
1938-1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. vi, 73. Map. 













LEFEBVRE, OLIVIER. Le Saint-Laurent et son aménagement (Revue trimestrielle 
canadienne, 27éme année (106), juin, 1941, 117-46). Discusses the problem of 
canalisation and plans proposed to develop the hydraulic power of the St. Lawrence. 





LecGett, R. F. The Seaway [St. Lawrence] (Canadian forum, XXI (244), May, 1941, 
44-6). An article reviewing some of the more important publications on the St. 
Lawrence project. 








Putney, Bryant. The St. Lawrence bottleneck (Nation, CLII (20), May 17, 1941, 
577-9). Urges completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence development to aid 
defence. 




















The St. Lawrence Deep Waterway. 
(mimeo.). Map. 





Ottawa: Dept. of Transport. March, 1941. Pp. 13 








St. Lawrence Deep Waterway International Rapids Section. Reports submitted to 
the President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister of Canada, by 
the Canadian Temporary Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Committee and the U nited 
States St. Lawrence Advisory Committee. 1. Joint report submitted by the Com- 
mittees. 2. Engineering report transmitted by the Committees. 3. Detailed es- 
timate of cost. Ottawa, January 3, 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 18. 

(25c.) 





The St. Lawrence Seaway project. 1. The Seaway—for the nation by the Editors. 
Il. The middle West's highway to the world by EDWARD J. JEFFRIES. III. The 
Seaway and Great Lakes ship-building by JuLius H. BaRNEs. IV. The Seaway 
for defence by CHARLES POLETTI (New republic, CV (5), Aug. 4, 1941, 138-44). 
A special section urging the project as one of the most important issues of defence. 





STIRLING, GRANDE. The St. Lawrence Seaway-power development (Saturday night, 
LVI (40), June 14, 1941, 6). Analyses the project. 











Symposium. Should the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway be approved by 
Congress? (Congressional digest, May, 1941.) 





VII, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Brittain, W. H. Macdonald College and its work (McGill news, XXII (4), summer, 
1941, 15-18, 33). Outlines the main features and purposes of the College. 
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Catvin, D.D. Queen's University at Kingston: The first century of a Scottish-Canadian 
Foundation, 1841-1941. Kingston, Ont.: The Trustees of the University; Toronto: 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 1941. Pp. xiv, 321. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


FAIRCLOUGH, HENRY RUSHTON. Warming both hands: The autobiography of Henry 
Rushton Fairclough. Foreword by Ray Lyman Wivsur. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press. 1941. Pp. xvi, 629. ($3.75) Contains several chapters 
upon life in the University of Toronto in the 1880's. 


[GRIERSON, JOHN]. Education and the new order. (Democracy and citizenship series, 
no. 7.) Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education. 1941. Pp. 15. 
(10c.) 


James, F.Cyrit. McGill Associates: McGill University, 1941 (McGill news, XXII (4), 
summer, 1941, 26-8, 30). An address by the Principal to the McGill Associates in 
May, 1941. 


McAnn, AipaAB. Educational trends in New Brunswick (Public affairs, IV (4), summer, 
1941, 193-8). 


Mattuews, T. H. Sir William Dawson discusses his job (McGill news, XXII (4), 
summer, 1941, 31-2). The powers and duties of the Principal of McGill University 
outlined by the man who was Principal, 1855-93. 


NosEWorTHY, J. W. The school—the bulwark of democracy (Canadian forum, XXI 
(248), Sept., 1941, 168-70). Points out that before the school can become the 
bulwark of democracy there must be education in democracy and democracy in 
education. 


Les Parents et l'enfant. (Les méthodes scientifiques dans l'éducation; Deuxiéme 
Congrés annuel, 18-21 juin, 1941.) Ottawa: Editions du Lévrier; Montreal: Editions 
de l'Oeuvre de Presse Dominicaine. Pp. 20 


PELLAND, Lto. Défense et illustration de nos colléges classiques. Joliette, P.Q.: Les 
Carnets viatoriens, 1941. Pp. 16. (10c.) 


Vroom, F. W. King’s College, A chronicle, 1789-1939: Collections and recollections. 
Halifax: Imperial Publishing Company. 1941. Pp. xii, 160. ($2.50) To be 
reviewed later. 


Wa tace, R. C. (ed.). Some great men of Queen's: Grant, Watson, Dupuis, Cappon, 
Jordan, Shortt. Toronto, Halifax: Ryerson Press. 1941. Pp. vi, 133. ($1.50) 


VIII. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BaraBk, PauLt-HENRI. Mgr Adélard Langevin, O.M.I., éducateur (La Revue de 
l'Université d’Ottawa, II (3), juillet-septembre, 1941, 338-48). A short account 
of the life of the Archbishop of St. Boniface from 1895 to 1915. 


Biais, HERvE. L’'enseignement de la théologie au Canada (Culture, II (2), juin, 1941, 
206-20). 


CaRON, IVANHOE. Prétres séculiers et religieux qui ont exercé le saint ministére en Canada 
(1629-1659) et (1659-1669) (B.R.H., XLVII (6, 7), juin, juillet, 1941, 160-75, 193- 
201). Includes a list of the priests with brief biographical notes. 


CHARLES, BUCHANAN. The Jesuits at Grand Mananin 1613. (Grand Manan historian, 
VI, 1941, 9-19.). A descriptive account of the travels and experiences of Fathers 
Pierre Biard and Enemonde Massé who were sent out to the Annapolis Basin as 
missionaries to the Indians. 
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Davis, W. J. Peter John de Smet: The years of preparation, 1801-1837. (Pacific 
northwest quarterly, XXXII (2), April, 1941, 167-96). Reviews the career of the 
most famous of the Jesuit missionaries to the old Oregon country. 


DuNHAM, BERTHA MABEL. So great a heritage: Centennial 1841-1941, Trinity United 
Church, Kitchener, Ontario. Kitchener: Cober Printing Service. 1941. Pp. 70. 
($1.00) 


LECHEVALLIER, JULES. Batoche: Les missionnaires du nord-ouest pendant les troubles de 
1885. Montreal: L’Oeuvre de Presse Dominicaine. 1941. Pp. 310. ($1.50) 










St. Paut, Mother M. From Desenzano to ‘‘The Pines’: A sketch of the history of the 
Ursulines of Ontario, with a brief history of the Order compiled from various sources. 
With a foreword by the Right Rev. A. P. MAaHonrEy. Toronto: The Macmillan 

Company of Canada Ltd. 1941. Pp. xviii, 387. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 





IX. GENEALOGY 





CARON, IVANHOE. Les Péres capucins en Acadie (B.R.H., XLVII (5), mai, 1941, 
128-31). The Capucins first came to Acadia in 1632 and remained there until 
the capture of Port Royal by the English in 1654. 
























L. Extrait du vieux registre des confirmations (B.R.H., XLVII (5), mai, 1941, 139-46). 
This list of persons confirmed at Chateau-Richer on February 2, 1660, contains 
information not found elsewhere. 





MassicotTte, E.-Z. Wailliam Berczy et Louise-Amélie Panet (B.R.H., XLVII (5), mai, 
1941, 132-5). Follows the life of the son of William Von Moll Berczy, the German 
painter, and the daughter of the honourable Pierre-Louis Panet, who were married 

in Montreal about 1821. 


X. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BRAULT, Lucien. Francis-J. Audet et son oeuvre: Bio-bibliographie. Avec préface de 
Victor Morin. Ottawa: The author, Public Archives of Canada. 1940. Pp. 93. 
See p. 329. 





CooLipGE, Guy OMERON. Biographical index to the French occupation of the Champlain 
Valley from 1609 to 1759. Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society. {1941.] Pp. 40. 
This bibliography belongs with the article printed in the Vermont Historical Society 
Proceedings, V1 (3), Sept., 1938, and reviewed in C.H.R., XX, Sept., 1939, p. 329. 


Warnes, W. J. (comp). Bibliography of Professor Robert McQueen (Manitoba arts 
review, II (3), spring, 1941, 47-50). 


Winton, Harry N. M. Pacific Northwest bibliography, 1940 (Pacific northwest 
quarterly, XXXII (2), April, 1941, 203-14). Comprises articles in Pacific North- 
west history and related fields in periodical publications for the year 1940. 


XI, ART AND LITERATURE 


BARBEAU, Marius. Old Canadian silver (Canadian geographical journal, XXII (3), 
March, 1941, 150-62). The work of Canadian gold and silversmiths was almost 
as varied as the people themselves: Indian, French, British. 

Sashes for the fur trade (Beaver, outfit 272, June, 1941, 24-7). The 
woven sash is peculiarly a North American creation, with a long history, and the 
secret and skill of its handicraft should be preserved for posterity. 














Brown, E. K. Duncan Campbell Scott: An individual poet (Manitoba arts review, 
II (3), spring, 1941, 51-4). Considers Scott’s poetry apart from that of the group 
with which he has been so closely identified, Bliss Carman, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and Archibald Lampman. 
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BrusQugE, Martin. Conductio ad absurdum (Canadian forum, XXI (248), Sept., 1941, 
181-2). Discusses some of the questions raised by the resignation of Mr. Reginald 
Stewart from his position of conductor of the Toronto ‘‘Proms”’ orchestra. 


Canadian Book of Printing: How Printing Came to Canada and the Story of the Graphic 
Arts, Told Mainly in Pictures. Published by Toronto Public Libraries and the 
500th Anniversary Committee Commemorating the Invention of the Art of Printing 
from Movable Types. Toronto: 500th Anniversary Committee, Toronto Graphic 
Arts Association, 137 Wellington Street West. 1940. Pp. xiv, 130. ($1.00) 
This book will remain as Canada’s permanent memorial to the five hundredth 
anniversary of printing and should be on all shelves that have a place for the history 
of the press, of the newspaper, or of Canada. Appropriately it is dedicated to the 
pioneer printers of Canada and it tells the story of those pioneers, where they did 
their pioneering and how they did it and when. The first section deals with man’s 
effort to use movable types, Gutenberg and the introduction of printing in Western 
Europe, the transplanting of the idea in Mexico, United States, and then in Canada 
in 1752, followed by a brief sketch of the early press in Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, 
Niagara, and across the continent. The second section deals with printing as a 
practical art, and the third with processes of producing pictures. The six score 
illustrations used form in themselves an excellent history of printing. The editorial 
work on the volume was done by Miss Marie Tremaine of the Toronto Public 
Library. The book is marred by the printing of a list of cash customers in advance 
of the title page. [Louris BLAKE DuFF] 


Frye, NortuHrop. Canadian and colonial painting (Canadian forum, XX (242), 


March, 1941, 377-8). A comparison of Tom Thomson's work with that of Horatio 
Walker, to the latter’s disparagement. 


GUILLET, Epwin C. Pioneer arts and crafts. (Early life in Upper Canada series, 


Book V.) Toronto: Ontario Publishing Co., Ltd. 1940. Pp. x, 102. (75c.) See 
June, 1941, issue, p. 237. 


HAMBLETON, RONALD. Heigho—the T.S.O. (Canadian forum, X XI (244), May, 1941, 
53-4). Considers the contribution the Toronto Symphony Orchestra has made 
to Toronto’s cultural life in its presentations of the 1940-1 season. 


Howitt, H. Orton. John McCrae (McGill news, XX (3), spring, 1941, 20-2). Some 
reminiscences by a man who knew Dr. McCrae from early childhood. 


Morin, Victor. I. Inchordts et organo (fastes d'organiers). 11. Mon clocher (causerte 
radiofusée). Montreal: Les Editions des Dix. 1940. Pp. 43. Publicizes the 


work of the Casavant brothers and their world famous organ works at St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec. 


PIERCE, LORNE. The armoury in our halls. (The Beverley Papers, no. 5.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1941. Pp. iv, 20. Among the armoury in our halls are our 
historians, our creative writers, our poets and our artists, and to them as a re- 
sponsible minority we should be able to look for leadership. 


Murray, FLORENCE B. and Etstz McLeop Murray. Preliminary guide to the manu- 


script collection in the Toronto Public Libraries. Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries. 
1940. Pp. iv, 60. See p. 327. 


Quebec, Bureau of Statistics, Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce. 
Libraries and museums, 1938. Quebec: King’s Printer. 1941. Pp. 73. (25c.) 


Rusk, WILLIAM SENER. The influence of Norman architecture in French Canada (Bul- 
letin de l'Institut francais de Washington, numéro treize, déc., 1940, 11-20). 
Concludes that in essence Norman architecture furnished the basis of French 
colonial architecture in Canada. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Libraries in Canada, 1938-40. (Being Part III of the Biennial survey of education in 


Canada, 1938-40.) Ottawa: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1941. Pp. 39. 


Report of the Public Library Commission, 1940, British Columbia. Victoria: King’s 
Printer. 1941. Pp. 14. 


Woopuowsge, A. S. P. (ed.). Letters in Canada: 1940 (University of Toronto quarterly, 
X (3), April, 1941, 283-399). For the sixth year the Quarterly publishes its critical 
survey of current Canadian poetry (reviewed by E. K. Brown), fiction (by J. R. 
MacGILLivray), drama (by W. S. MILNE), French-Canadian letters (by FELIX 


WALTER), New Canadian letters (by WATSON KIRKCONNELL), and remaining 
material (by A. S. P. WoopHoUusE). 





























































NOTES AND COMMENTS 


J. N. WALLACE 


Somewhat belatedly, we regret to announce the death at Spring Banks, Alberta, 
on January 12, 1941, of Mr. J. N. Wallace, the author of Wintering Partners on 
the Peace River (Ottawa, 1929). Mr. Wallace, who was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and had a long experience as a surveyer in the Canadian west, 
did some valuable work in the history of the Canadian west, and put the records 
straight in regard to a number of important points. (W.S.W.) 








PROPOSED MICROPRINT EDITION OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 
“SESSIONAL PAPERS” 


Plans for a microprint edition of the British House of Commons Sessional 
Papers for the nineteenth century have been completed by a special committee 
of the Committee on Historical Source Materials of the American Historical 
Association, and will be carried through, if sufficient subscribers are obtained 
to take the whole or a part of the edition. The material is estimated at four million 
pages, which by means of the microprint will be reduced to a bulk capable of being 
stored on five feet of shelf. A check-list of the papers for the first thirty years is 
now in preparation and will be available for distribution when completed. It is 
hoped to issue the first thirty years as the first instalment and to complete the entire 
project in five years. The cost to subscribers who take the complete set of four 
million pages is $1.25 per thousand pages. The charge is slightly higher for those 
taking smaller amounts, the minimum order being 200,000 pages. Inquiries should 
be addressed without delay to the chairman of the Committee, Professor Edgar 
Erickson, 317 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Committee in its letter of explanation has described microprints and the 
projector which is used in reading them. The microprint sheet is a specially 
developed white photographic paper, nine by six inches, on each side of which 
are printed, in black letters, one hundred pages of documents. An eight-hundred 
page book can therefore be reproduced on four microprint sheets. The Readex 
projector is easy to operate, and was designed so that there is little danger of damage 
to the microprint sheet. It can also be used with microfilm. The microprint 
is more economical than the microfilm for projects such as the one in contemplation. 
According to tests by the National Bureau of Standards of the United States the 
durability of microprint sheets is high, running up to one hundred years and 
probably well beyond that. 


THe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LocaL HISTORY 


The formation of this Association was noted in our issue of March last. Since 
that time the work of organization of the Association has been carried forward 
rapidly. Mr. David Duniway has been appointed secretary-treasurer, and 
inquiries may be addressed to him at Box 6101, Washington, D.C. The Associa- 
tion plans to publish a series of bulletins. The first of these, “What Should Our 
Historical Society Do?’’ by Dr. Edward P. Alexander, will be issued in the near 
future. Other bulletins in course of preparation include: ‘The Conduct of Histori- 
cal Tours,’’ ‘Planning and Producing Historical Radio Broadcasts.’”’ The Asso- 
ciation also plans to issue ‘‘State and Local History News,’’ the first number of 
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which is to appear in the near future. An editorial board of four is being ap- 
pointed, one of whom is to be a Canadian. By making suggestions, answering 
inquiries, and co-ordinating activities, the Association will undoubtedly stimulate 
an interest in local history and greatly assist local societies. The organizers of 
the Association have shown a friendly desire to include Canadian societies in 
their plans, and we trust Canadian societies will reciprocate by availing them- 
selves of the Association’s services and suggestions. 


ERRATUM 


We regret that in the List of Recent Publications of the March issue, page 97, 
the authorship of the article entitled “Quand Saint Sulpice allait en guerre’’ was 
attributed to M. Gérard Malchelosse instead of Mgr Olivier Maurault. The item 
in the March issue referred to a separate printing of the article which first appeared 
in Les Cahiers des Dix for 1940. The article in the original form was noted cor- 
rectly in the List of Recent Publications, December, 1940, page 436, and was also 
referred to on page 68 of the March, 1941, issue. 


The Royal Empire Society in the last annual report of its library states that 
the library is being maintained at a high level of efficiency in spite of difficulties 
resulting from the war. The library has a unique importance as a central repository 
for publications on the British Empire. The library has issued a number of war 
bibliographies, including one on raw materials which includes references to the 
Dominions. The publication of the fifth and concluding volume of the subject 
catalogue of the library has been interrupted by the war. The great value of the 
volumes already published makes it desirable that the work should be completed 
as soon as possible. 


Book-NoTEs FOR TEACHERS 


(The Canadian Historical Review will be pleased to supply on request information 
with regard to publishers and prices of books mentioned in its pages. These notes 
are of necessity selective. Suggestions will be appreciated.) 


Selected Titles in Ancient History 


An excellent survey of classical civilization in two volumes recently published 
(Prentice-Hall, New York) will fill a definite need for students. Greece, by H. N. 
Couch, with a minimum of political and military history provides an adequate 
survey of Greek cultural history illustrated by excerpts from Greek authors in 
translation and one hundred and fifty good pictures. Although the companion 
volume, Rome, by R. M. Geer contains, as is inevitable, much more constitutional 
history, due weight is given to such topics as law, engineering, religion, and litera- 
ture. Somewhat similar in aim, but smaller in scope is Life and Thought in the Greek 
and Roman World by M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff (London, Methuen, 1940, 8s. 
6d.). A brief sketch of the history of the ancient world is followed by chapters dealing 
with many phases of the public and private life of the average Greek and Roman. 
The History of the Greek and Roman Theatre by M. Bieber (Princeton, 1939) traces 
the development of the drama and its physical equipment from the beginning to 
the end of the Roman period. It contains more than five hundred exceedingly 
good pictures. In Greek and Roman Coins and the Study of History (London, 
Methuen, 1939, 6s.) J. G. Milne has written, especially for teachers of ancient 
history, a semi-popular work on his specialty. He is concerned with coins as 
evidence and illustrative material for history. There are sixteen plates. The 
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Economics of Ancient Greece by H. Michell (Cambridge, 1940, 18s.) examines in 
detail the facts of economic life in Greece to the beginning of the Hellenistic age— 
agriculture and mining, commerce and industry, banking and finance. Although 
it lacks pictures, it should satisfy the curiosity of any student who wishes to know 
exactly how the wheels went round. This is Greece (New York, Hastings House, 
1940, $2.50) is 125 pages of photographs of Greece. A really brilliant book, which 
ought to be in every school library is Daily Life in Ancient Rome by J. Carcopino 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941, $4.00). Against a detailed picture of 
the city of Rome as it was in the early Empire—shops and apartment-houses, 
streets and theatres, society and business—the author expertly describes the 
activities of a typical day. The Romans in Spain by C. H. V. Sutherland (London, 
Methuen, 1939, 8s. 6d.) illustrates accurately Roman imperial methods by its 
discussion of the Spanish provinces to the second century of our era. Marcus 
Brutus by M. Radin (Oxford, 1940, $2.50) is a popular account of the life and times 
of Brutus, Cassius, and Cato, which, despite certain errors and weaknesses, is 
fresh and alive. An adequate but unexciting biography, The Emperor Claudius 
by V. M. Scramuzza (Boston, Harvard University Press, 1940), has the great virtue 
of containing, in translation, the rather inaccessible documents which have led 
to a complete revision of opinions on Claudius and his work. 

Three very important works of a more specialized character may be mentioned. 
In The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (Oxford, 1940, 21s.), A. H. M. Jones 
analyses the Greek city-state from the different points of view of politics, economics, 
and society, during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. The Roman Revolution 
by R. Syme (Oxford, 1939, 21s.) traces the decline of the republic and the rise of 
the principate, paying particular attention to the formation and fluctuation of the 
political alliances which worked behind the scenes. The Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome edited by T. Frank (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1940, $5.75), which has been mentioned here before (C.H.R., Sept., 1939, p. 363), 
is now complete with the publication of volume V dealing with Italy under the 
Empire, and a general index. [Morrat WoopsIDE] 

Teaching of History in Elementary and Secondary Schools, with Applications to 
Allied Studies by Henry Johnson (rev. ed., New York, Toronto, Macmillan, 1940, 
xviii, 467 pp., $3.00). This is a very thoroughly revised edition of a standard 
teachers’ manual published first in 1915. Twenty-five years of teaching ex- 
perience have shown this book to be of such help to teachers of history that it was 
the requests of teachers themselves which caused the author to make such a thor- 
ough revision. Unfortunately this very worthwhile teacher’s aid and guide is not 
well known in Canada. Perhaps it is because the book deals primarily with teaching 
experience and problems in the United States that Canadians have passed it by. 
If so, it is their loss. They should know that teaching conditions are not funda- 
mentally different in the two countries but very much alike. Professor Johnson 
has had a long career of fine teaching and scholarship. The results of that career 
he is here placing at the disposal of fellow teachers of history. When the author 
analyses the question of aims and values in the teaching of history, discusses the use 
of text-books, maps, and pictures, the treatment of current events, the biographical 
approach to history, and especially the problem of how to make the past real to 
students, he is treating problems that come to every teacher of the subject of 
history. Every teacher of history will find something of value in the book. It 
should be in the library of every school. [R. M. SAUNDERS] 

Canada: A Reading Guide for Children and Young People prepared by Lillian H. 
Smith and Annie M. Wright of the Toronto Public Libraries was published by 
the American Library Association on May 1, 1941. The list is a selection from 
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Books for Youth and Books for Boys and Girls which were published by the Toronto 
Public Libraries and which have already been noted in our issue of September, 
1940. Copies of the List may be obtained from the American Library Association 
at 25c., 10 copies $1.00. 

Pamphlets on current events. Among the numerous pamphlets published since 
our last issue, the following may be noted as of special interest to readers of these 
notes. Historical Association pamphlets nos. 118 and 119, The British Empire 
and the War by C. M. MaclInnes (reviewed p. 304), and Amphibious Warfare in 
British History by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. The latter pamphlet is a very 
interesting discussion of the relation of sea and land warfare at important points 
in British history. No. 7 of the “Democracy and Citizenship” series published by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education (Toronto, 10c. each), is Education and 
the New Order by JohnGrierson. The ‘Food for Thought” series, also published 
by the Association (Toronto, 10c. each) contains the following among other recent 
titles: Federal Union—Panacea or Delusion, A Fair Chance for Every Child—Why 
not? The Need for National Standards in Education, Our Other War Aim: The 
Social Services as Mirrored in the Sirois Report, all by R. S. Lambert; and Inquest 
on the Sirois Report: Economic Retreat or Advance in Western Canada? by Dr. G. M. 
Weir and the Hon. John Bracken. Come on, Canada! by S. A. Saunders and 
Eleanor Back (Toronto, Ryerson Press, 35c.) has been issued in the ‘‘Live and 
Learn” books. The “Liberty Handbooks” (London [Toronto], J. M. Dent and 
Sons, 25c. each) include the following: Our War in the Air by Air Commodore L. E. O. 
Charlton, The Press in War-Time by Frank Owen, The Future of Anglo-French 
Relations by Hugh Sellon. Why Britain Fights by R. H. Tawney and Dynamic 
Democracy by Francis Williams have been published among other titles in the 
“Macmillan War Pamphlets” (London [Toronto], Macmillan, 10c. each). 

The ‘Berkshire Studies in European History’’ (Henry Holt and Company) 
already contain a number of admirably written small volumes (priced $1.00 each) 
prepared by authors who write with authority on the subjects chosen. Two titles 
have recently been added: The Renaissance by Wallace K. Ferguson; and The 
United States in World Affairs by Theodore Clarke Smith. * * * As a discussion 
of Canada’s relation to the present war, we warmly commend Canada Fights: 
An American Democracy at War (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, $2.50) 
edited by J. W. Dafoe, the veteran editor of the Winnipeg Free Press. Though 
written primarily for readers in the United States, the book will be scarcely less 
valuable for Canadian readers. * * * Teachers interested in the history of Cana- 
dian education will read with interest the review by Sir Robert Falconer (p. 330) of 
Paul Monroe's Founding of the American Public School System. 


CANADIAN HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The History Association of Montreal. During the year 1940-1 the Association 
held six meetings and made an excursion to Ile Perrot. The meetings were ad- 
dressed by Professor E. R. Adair, Professor A. S. Noad of McGill University, 
Dr. W. W. Francis, Osler Librarian of McGill University, Miss Margaret Murray 
Gibb, Dr. D. G. G. Kerr, and Professor A. B. Corey of the St. Lawrence University. 
A study group in current events was carried on, and a paper by Dr. Kerr based on 
this discussion is being mimeographed and distributed to members. aleaes 
president, Professor E. R. Adair; president, Miss Eda M. Nelson; secretary,’ Miss 
D. E. Labelle; treasurer, G. K. Gregg. 

Miramichi Historical Society. Among recent acquisitions is a leaflet priated 
in Chatham, New Brunswick, on October 10, 1825, three days after the great 
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Miramichi fire. This is the earliest piece of Miramichi printed matter extant. 
The Society has formed a collection of pamphlets, articles, and books, dated from 
1828. The catalogue of ships built in Miramichi, which has been in preparation 
and which has now about 350 items, will be printed shortly. A supplement will 
be issued later. Mrs. Beaumont Williston is compiling biographies of doctors 
resident in Miramichi since 1784, and also one on the histories of local churches 
and clergy. The secretary has printed many items in local papers during the last 
year, including the minutes of the Northumberland County Court of Quarter- 
Sessions from 1775 to 1803. Managing Committee, Mrs. Beaumont Williston, 
Miss Louise Manny. 

The Norfolk Historical Society was informed at its last annual meeting that the 
Council of Simcoe, Ontario, had accepted the gift of the Eva Brook Donly Museum, 
and had arranged for a commission of seven to manage it, two members of which 
are appointed by the Society. Plans are being made for the building up of a 
notable collection of materials relating to the district. Arrangements seem to 
have been made with a full realization of the importance of the Museum, which 
will without doubt provide a great stimulus to historical and other interests. 
President, Delbert T. McCall; vice-presidents, Mrs. Wm. McCallum, Monroe 
Landon, J. H. Backus; secreteries, B. M. Pearce, Enid Johnson; treasurer, Mrs. 
A. P. Mackay; curator Historical Society, Henry S. Johnson; curator Museum, 
W. E. Cantelon; representatives to Commission, D. T. McCall, B. M. Pearce. 

The Royal Society of Canada held its sixtieth annual meeting at Queen's 
University, Kingston, in May, 1941. Papers relating to Canadian history were 
presented as follows: Marius Barbeau, ‘‘Potiers canadiens’’; F.-J. Audet, ““Adam 
Thom’’; G. Lanctot, “Le Québec et la Révolution américaine”’; the Abbé E.-J. 
Auclair, “Regard de Vaudreuil et son collége Bourget”; S. Marion, “‘La Dictature 
et le Canada en 1800”; the Abbé I. Caron, “‘L’Organisation paroissiale dans la 
Nouvelle-France sous l’administration de Mgr de Laval’’; P. Daviault, ‘‘Mme 
de Freneuse et M. de Bonaventure’’; the Abbé G. Robitaille, ‘‘Les Débuts de la 
guerre de sept ans”; Fred Landon, ‘“‘When Laurier Met Ontario, an Account of 
Laurier’s Political Trip to Western Ontario in 1888’’; M. Barbeau, ‘‘Backwards 
in Canadian Art’; R. Bentham and D. Jenness, ‘‘Eskimo Remains on Ellesmere 
Island”; L. J. Burpee, ‘“‘A Fort that Went Abroad, an Account of the American 
Fort on Rouse’s Point’; W. S. Fox, “St. Ignace II, the Scene of the Martyrdom 
of Brébeuf and Lalemant”’; D. Leechman, ‘The Popular Concept of the ‘Red 
Indian’ as Revealed in Literature’; A. S. Morton, “Five Fur Trade Forts on the 
Lower Qu’Appelle River, 1787-1819"; W. C. Murray, ‘‘The University of Saskat- 
chewan’’; E. Seaborn, ‘The ‘Diary’ (1651-62) and ‘Historical Recollections’ 
(1848-67) of George Hall Dettor”’; E. Fabre Surveyer, ‘‘The Bouchette Family”; 
W. S. Wallace, ‘‘The Story of Charlotte and Cornelia de Grassi, an Episode in 
the Rebellion of 1837.”’ President, Judge F. W. Howay; vice-president, J. B. 
Collip; secretaries, Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, Dr. S. Marion; honorary treasurer, Dr. 
H. C. Cooke; honorary librarian, Dr. G. A. Young; honorary editor, Mr. W. S. 
Wallace. 

The Saskatchewan Historical Society, through its secretary Mr. Z. M. Hamilton, 
has sent us an excellent account of its growth and activities during the past year. 
The Society is extending its work through the formation of local branch societies, 
and is engaged in a number of worthwhile projects. A great deal of information 
on local history is being secured, especially biographical material on pioneers, 
which is cross-checked for accuracy and then filed and indexed. A provincial 
chronicle is being prepared which will include all important events from the arrival 
of the Franklin overland expedition in the Saskatchewan country in 1819. The 
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secretary has completed a large manuscript giving the origins of place names in 
the province, together with a condensed history of each district. Since the begin- 
ning of the present war a great deal of attention has been given to compiling war 
records with the aid of the provincial government and military authorities. In- 
formation with regard to all Saskatchewan soldiers is being collected and filed 
on cards. This is a large task but so far has been kept up to date. Special at- 
tention is also being given to the history of the Métis. During the past year the 
Society has acquired valuable source-material, perhaps the most interesting item 
being the journals and reports of Captain William Palliser, who in 1815 made his 
famous exploratory journey for the British government across the western plains. 
This volume was received from Mrs. Constance Saxby of New Zealand, the daugh- 
ter of Sir James Hector, who was the doctor and scientist that assisted Palliser in his 
exploratory work. The book contains the autograph of Sir James Hector and 
many annotations in red ink in the handwriting of Sir James himself. The Society 
has also received a great many early pictures. The last annual meeting of the 
Society was attended by more than three hundred people from all parts of the 
province. President, J. A. Gregory, M.L.A.; secretary, Z. M. Hamilton, 403-4 
McCallum-Hill Building, Regina. 


Similkameen Historical Association. The quarterly meeting was held on April 
25, and after the routine business there was considerable discussion of the paper 
which Mr. C. R. Mattice had read at the January meeting. This paper had to 
do with the geographical and geological features of Similkameen. There was 
discussion also on the best methods of securing and preserving records of local 
effort in war services and war work. The Rev. J. C. Goodfellow then read the 
late Robert Stevenson’s account of ‘‘The Rose Expedition of 1862,’’ which started 
from Antler Creek, Cariboo. Stevenson wrote his story fifty years after the 
events he describes, but according to his own statement they were as clear 
to his mind as they were one year after they happened. He finishes his record 
with these words: “And although I am now past 75 years of age I am still feeling 
fit and able to head an expedition to rediscover the immense rich placers which are 
not more than 150 miles from Barkerville, discovered by the [John] Rose Expedi- 
tion of 1862.’ [JAamEs GoOoDFELLow, Secretary] 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 


The Public Archives of Canada has issued its report for 1940. Among the 
acquisitions of primary importance, the outstanding one is the collection received 
from the Governor-General’s office containing the correspondence between the 
Secretaries of State for the Colonies and the Governors-General for the period 
1870-1902. Worthy of note also are the orders and letters of Antoine Benoit, an 
officer in the marine troops at the end of the French régime; the correspondence 
of Sandfield Macdonald with the political men of his time; fur trade books of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company (1789-1807); the journals and letters of the Marquis 
de Lotbiniére (1719-64); and the account books of McTavish, Frobisher and 
Company covering the period 1784-1802. The appendices include: Laws and 
regulations of the militia in force during the French régime and at the beginning 
of the English period; information showing Canadian subscriptions to Great 
Britain’s wars, 1798-1802; a short collection of letters relating to the loan of guns 
and shot by Great Britain to the United States in 1798. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia has issued its tenth annual report. During 
its first decade the Archives has become not only an institution of great public 
interest but a centre of historical research whose influence in Canadian scholarship 
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cannot easily be measured. Twelve volumes of more than 1,300 pages have been 
published by the staff. In addition about forty articles or papers have been printed 
in reputable periodicals as preliminary studies in Nova Scotian history, while 
sixteen graduate theses have been prepared and filed in the Archives, and twenty- 
two tablets have been obtained through the Historic Sites and Monuments Board 
of Canada in commemoration of historic sites and incidents. Of particular interest 
among the accessions listed in the report are two large scrap-books of the late 
Sir John G. Bourinot (1837-1902). These books contain many personal letters 
from distinguished literary and political figures in Canada, the United States, 
and Great Britain, as well as clippings from newspapers and magazines of these 
three countries dealing with his various publications and the numerous honours 
national and imperial that were conferred upon him as a result of his work. Many 
of these letters are merely congratulatory, but some of them give intimate glimpses 
of the views of his contemporaries on questions of the day. The report also contains 
a reprint of the general orders issued by General Howe, during the period when 
the British army was in Halifax between its withdrawal from Boston in March, 
1776, and its departure for New York in June of that year. 

The Quebec Archives in its report for 1939-40 has as usual published a collection 
of source material too extensive to be described here. The volume will be reviewed 
in a later issue. 

The Restigouche Museum. We have received from Father Pacifique a copy of 
the latest issue of the Bulletin of the Museum, describing items of interest which 
have been gathered together, and containing also information with regard to the 
Micmac Indians. Father Pacifique, who was appointed to the Micmac Mission 
of the Capuchin Fathers in 1894, is an authority on the history and language of the 
Micmacs. 

The Toronto Public Library has recently acquired the diaries of Larratt William 
Smith (1820-1905), prominent Toronto lawyer, president of the Building and 
Loan Association, the Ontario Accident Assurance Company, Consumer's Gas 
Company, etc., and director of the North American Life Asst nce Company 
and the London and Canadian Loan and Agency company. Born in England 
he came to Canada with his family who settled on Yonge Street near Richmond Hill. 
After attending Upper Canada College he was articled to the law firm of the Hon. 
W. H. Draper, during which time (Sept. 12, 1839) he began the journal that 
continued almost without interruption until his death in 1905. With only oc- 
casional reference to events outside the daily routine, in Larratt Smith’s diaries 
the pattern of social and family life in Toronto is formed and the minutiae of 
events in the city recorded—the weather, visiting notables, ‘‘the first telegraph 
wires,”’ the arrival and departure of vessels; births, deaths, marriages, parties, balls, 
concerts, circuses, fires, hangings, etc. His chief interests were music, and the 
theatre, with singing classes, philharmonic societies, choir practices, “fiddling for 
the quadrille,” and numerous amateur dramatics figuring largely, particularly in 
the early years. Especially interesting is the volume recording his attendance at 
King’s College, in the early 1840's. He was later a member of the Senate and was 
twice Vice-Chancellor of the University of Toronto. Until his family’s return to 
England in 1844 many references are made to persons and happenings in the 
Richmond Hill, Thornhill, and Newmarket districts. Several of the volumes 
include personal and household accounts. 








